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The Birthday Party 


T was on February 23, 1905, that Paul P. Harris and a group of his friends met in a Chicago 
office building. They didn't realize it at the time, but the event was destined to become his- 
toric. And February 23 is now known as the birthday of the world-wide Rotary movement. 
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‘Can't Rotary Do 


By Chesley R. Perry 


Secretary of Rotary International 


NDIVIDUAL Rotarians have the duty to manifest 
in their respective countries what we call International 
Service—thoughtfulness of and helpfulness to others be- 
yond their national boundaries. Rotarians may be help- 
ful in influencing their respective countries to an inter- 
national service policy. We hope this may come to pass. 

However, the Fourth Object of Rotary neither states 
nor implies any direct connection of Rotary with the re- 
lations between the Governments of two or more coun- 
tries. It has rather to do with friendly relations between 
individual persons or small groups of persons. 

The Fourth Object speaks of encouraging and foster- 
ing understanding, goodwill, and peace through a fel- 
lowship of business and professional men. Rotarians 
are united in this fellowship by an ideal of service that 
contemplates contacts among such business and profes- 
sional men of different countries by the exchange of cor- 
respondence, by visiting each other’s Rotary Club, by at- 
tending Rotary Conferences and Conventions, intercity 
and intercountry meetings. It means the more or less 
slow process of making acquaintances which ripen into 
friendship and fellowship and result in the development 
of understanding and goodwill. 

Nevertheless, all this is between men or groups of men. 
Happily the result of such activities may be reflected now 
and then in what occurs in governmental relations or in 
business relations between countries. If so, we rejoice 
over such a reflection of our principles and activities, even 
though it is not the result of direct action by Rotary. 

Neither the Board of Directors nor any Committee of 
Rotary International exists to offer advice as to those 
troublesome and difficult problems which are sometimes 
referred to as international relations whether they be 
political or financial or economic or whatever they may 
be. We Rotarians are very apt momentarily to go astray 
on this point. We are apt to confuse the relations be- 
tween individual Rotarians and between Rotary Clubs 
with relations between countries and Governments. 

Rotary International has an Aims and Objects Com- 
mittee which endeavors to offer suggestions to Rotarians 
and Rotary Clubs as to how they may make application 
of the ideal of service in their Club relationships, in their 
business relationships, in their community relationships, 
and in their international relationships. 

This Committee therefore studies how Rotarians and 
their families of various countries can be brought into the 
contacts through correspondence and Club visits and 
Conference and Convention attendance. It 
how Rotarians and Rotary Clubs may get better ac- 


indicates 


Something?’ 


Though Rotary International is 
not taking action, the Clubs and 
their members are doing much to 
create the basis tor real peace. 


quainted with the customs and thoughts of people of 
other lands, how they may exert their influence in thei 
respective communities so that people outside the mem 
bership of Rotary will likewise be interested to know 
something more about the customs and thoughts of pe 

ple of other lands, and become more tolerant and phik 

sophical and reasonable and more willing to see thei 
respective countries begin to apply, if possible, the ideal 
of “Service above Self” in international relations. 

Directors and Secretariat and Committees exist to serve 
as a clearing house for the exchange of ideas among th 
member Clubs. The centralized administration of Rotary 
International does not exist to study the problems of the 
world, to make pronouncements upon them, or to 
tempt to bring Governments together in internation 
conferences. 

From time to time there are indications that somebod\ 
believes that there is a central organization of Rotary) 
International (and if not, that there ought to be one set 
] 


up) which can prevent war between countries, or study 


and solve the problem of the tariff situation between 
countries, or the gold situation, or the excess population 
situation, or other problems affecting the relations of 
countries. Surely these things must be done, but it is not 
the function of any central organization of Rotary Inter 


national to undertake to do them. Rotary International 


is not so organized. 


Mvvn all, Rotary International is the individual 


Clubs in their respective communities, and the central 
organization merely exists to increase the number ot 
Clubs, to see that there is a Rotary Club in every commu 
nity in the world, that its membership is filled on the 
basis of the Rotary membership plan, and that each mem 
ber gets a true and correct understanding of the Objects 
of Rotary and how he is to apply them in his Club, busi 
ness, community, and internationa! contacts. 

That the central administration of Rotary International 
is not-in a position to study certain problems does not 
mean that individual Rotarians should not be studying 
such problems. It is their duty as good citizens to be 
doing that very thing. Neither does it mean that a Ro 
tary Club or an intercountry committee of Rotarians 
should not be studying such problems. They should. Te 
have understanding of our neighbor and his problems 
will lead to an appreciation of him and them and the 
development of a sympathetic goodwill. 
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Does Human Nature Change? 


By John Dewey 


Distinguished Philosopher and Psychologist 


Illustrations by W.T. Benda 


HAVE come'to the conclusion that those who give 
different answers to the question I have asked in the title 
of this article are talking about different things. This 
statement in itself, however, is too easy a way out of the 
problem to be satisfactory. For there is a real problem, 
and so far as the question is a practical one instead of an 
academic one, I think the proper answer is that human 
nature does change. 

By the practical side of the question, | mean the ques- 
tion whether or not important, almost fundamental, 
changes in the ways of human belief and action have 
taken place and are capable of still taking place. But to 
put this question in its proper perspective, we have first 
to recognize the sense in which human nature does not 
change. I do not think it can be shown that the innate 
needs of men have changed since man became man or 
that there is any evidence that they will change as long as 
man is on the earth. 

By “needs” I mean the inherent demands that men 


The pages of human history tell 
the story of mankind’s effort to 
provide an athrmative answer to 
this query, pondered in every age. 


make because of their constjtution. Needs for food and 
drink and for moving about, for example, are so much 
a part of our being that we cannot imagine any condi- 
tion under which they would cease to be. There are 
other things not so directly physical that seem to me 
equally engrained in human nature. I would mention as 
examples the need for some kind of companionship; the 
need for exhibiting energy, for bringing one’s powers to 
bear upon surrounding conditions; the need for both co 
Operation with and emulation of one’s fellows for mutual! 
aid and combat alike; the need for some sort of aesthetic 
expression and satisfaction; the need to lead and to fol- 
low; etc. 

Whether my particular examples are well chosen or 
not does not matter so much as does recognition of the 
fact that there are some tendencies so integral a part of 
human nature that the latter would not be human nature 
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if they changed. These tendencies used to be called in- 
stincts. Psychologists are now more chary of using that 
word than they used to be. But the word by which the 
tendencies are called does not matter much in comparison 
to the fact that human nature has its own constitution. 

Where we are likely to go wrong after the fact is rec- 
ognized that there is something unchangeable in the 
structure of human nature is the inference we draw from 
it. We suppose that the manifestation of these needs is 
also unalterable. We suppose that the manifestations we 
have got used to are as natural and as unalterable as are 
the needs from which they spring. 

The need for food is so imperative that we call the per- 
sons insane who persistently refuse to take nourishment. 
But what kinds of food are wanted and used are a matter 
of acquired habit influenced by both physical environ 
ment and social custom. To civilized people today, eat- 
ing human flesh ‘is an entirely unnatural thing. Yet there 
have been peoples to whom it seemed natural because it 
was socially authorized and even highly esteemed. There 
are well-accredited stories of persons needing support 
from others who have refused palatable and nourishing 
foods because they were not accustomed to them; the 
alien foods were so “unnatural” they preferred to starve 
rather than eat them. 

Aristotle spoke for an entire social order as well as for 
himself when he said that slavery existed by nature. He 


] 


would have regarded efforts to abolish slavery 
ciety as an idle and utopian effort to change human 
ture where it was unchangeable. For according 


it was not simply the desire to be a master that was en 
grained in human nature. There were persons who were 
born with such an inherently slavish nature t) 
violence to human nature to set them fre« 


The assertion that human nature cannot be changed 
heard when social changes are urged as reforms and im 
provements of existing conditions. It is always heard 
when the proposed changes in institutions or conditions 


stand in sharp opposition to what exists. If the conserva 
tive were wiser, he would rest his objections in most cases, 
not upon the unchangeability of human nature, but upon 
the inertia of custom; upon the resistance that acquired 
habits offer to change after they are once acquired. It is 


hard to teach an old dog new tricks and it is harder yet 


to teach society to adopt customs which are contrary to 
those which have long prevailed. Conservatism of this 
type would be intelligent and it would compel thos 


wanting change not only to moderate their pa 
to ask how the changes they desire could bi 
with a minimum of shock and dislocation. 
Nevertheless, there are few social changes tl 
opposed on the ground that they are contra 


nature itself. A proposal to have a society 


without food and drink is one of the few t] 


Pugnacity and fear, declares the author, are native elements in human nature... but so, also, are 
Nurses and physicians are sent to the battlefield as “naturally” as we change bayonets and discharge deadly 1 
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kind. Proposals to form communities in which there is 
no cohabitation have been made and the communities 
have endured for a time. But they are so nearly contrary 
to human nature that they have not endured long. These 
cases are almost the only ones in which social change can 
be opposed simply on the ground that human nature 
cannot be changed. 


| ie the institution of war, one of the oldest, most 
socially reputable of all human institutions. Efforts for 
stable peace are often opposed on the ground that man 
is by nature a fighting animal and that this phase of his 
nature is unalterable. The failure of peace movements 
in the past can be cited in support of this view. In fact, 
however, war is as much a social pattern as is the domestic 
slavery which the ancients thought to be an immutable 
fact. 

I have already said that, in my opinion, combativeness 
is a constituent part of human nature. But I have also 
said that the manifestations of these native elements are 
subject to change because they are affected by custom and 
tradition. War does not exist because man has combative 
instincts, but because social conditions and forces have 
led, almost forced, these “instincts” into this channel. 

There are a large number 
of other channels in which the 
need for combat has been sat- 
ised, and there are other 
channels not yet discovered or 
explored into which it could 
be led with equal satisfaction. 
There is war against disease, 
against poverty, against inse- 
curity, against injustice, in 
which multitudes of persons 
have found full opportunity 
for the exercise of their com 





bative tendencies. 
The time may be far off 
when men will cease to fulfill 
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come after the war has started; they are effects of war, not 
the cause of it. 

It is a tough job sustaining a modern war; all the emo- 
tional reactions have to be excited. Propaganda and 
atrocity stories are enlisted. Aside from such extreme 
measures there has to be definite organization, as we saw 
in the World War, to keep up the morale of even non- 
combatants. And morale is largely a matter of keeping 
emotions at a certain pitch; and unfortunately fear, 
hatred, suspicion, are among the emotions most easily 
aroused. | 

I shall not attempt to dogmatize about the causes of 
modern wars. But I do not think that anyone will deny 
that they are social rather than psychological, though psy- 
chological appeal is highly important in working up a 
people to the point where they want to fight and in keep- 
ing them at it. I do not think, moreover, that anyone 
will deny that economic conditions are powerful among 
the social causes of war. The main point, however, is that 
whatever the sociological causes, they are affairs of tradi- 
tion, custom, and institutional organization, and these 
factors belong among the changeable manifestations of 
human nature, not among the unchangeable elements. 

I have used the case of war as a typical instance of what 
is changeable and what is unchange- 
able in human nature, in their rela- 
tion to schemes of social change. | 
have selected the case because it is an 
extremely difficult one in which to 
effect durable changes, not because it 
is an easy one. The point is that the 
obstacles in the way are put there by 
social forces which do change from 
time to time, not by fixed elements 
of human nature. This fact is also il- 
lustrated in the failures of pacifists to 
achieve their ends by appeal simply 
to sympathy and pity. For while, 
as I have said, the kindly emotions 
are also a fixed constituent of human 


their need for combat by de- To sez slaves free, some men have felt, would ‘Nature, the channel they take is de- 
stroying each other and when do violence to “unchangeable” human nature. pendent upon social conditions. 


they will manifest it in com- 
mon and combined efforts against the forces that are ene- 
mies of all men equally. But the difficulties in the way are 
found in the persistence of certain acquired social customs 
and not in the unchangeability of the demand for combat. 
Pugnacity and fear are native elements of human na- 
ture. But so are pity and sympathy. We send nurses and 
physicians to the battlefield and provide hospital facilities 
as “naturally” as we change bayonets and discharge ma- 
chine guns. In early times there was a close connection 
between pugnacity and fighting, for the latter was done 
largely with the fists. Pugnacity plays a small part in gen- 
erating wars today. Citizens of one country do not hate 
those of another nation by instinct. When they attack or 
are attacked, they do not use their fists in close combat, 
but throw shells from a great distance at persons whom 
they have never seen. In modern wars, anger and hatred 


There is always a great outburst of 
these kindly emotions in time of war. Fellow feeling and 
the desire to help those in need are intense during war, 
as they are at every period of great disaster that comes 
home to observation or imagination. But they are canal- 
ized in their expression; they are confined to those upon 
our side. They occur simultaneously with manifestation 
of rage and fear against the other side, if not always in 
the same person, at least in the community generally. 
Hence the ultimate failure of pacifist appeals to the 
kindly elements of native human nature when they are 
separated from intelligent consideration of the social and 
economic forces at work. 

William James made a great contribution in the title 
of one of his essays, The Moral Equivalents of War. The 
very title conveys the point I am making. Certain basic 
needs and emotions are permanent. But they are capable 
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of finding expression in ways that are radically differ- 
ent from the ways in which they now currently operate. 

An even more burning issue emerges when there is 
proposed any fundamental change in economic institu- 
tions and relations. Proposals for such sweeping change 
are among the commonplaces of our time. On the other 
hand, the proposals are met by the statement that the 
changes are impossible because they involve an impossi- 
ble change in human nature. To this statement, advocates 
of the desired changes are only too likely to reply that the 
present system or some phase of it is 
contrary to human nature. The argu- 
ment pro and con then gets put on ji' 
the wrong ground. 

As a matter of fact, economic in- 
stitutions and relations are among 
the manifestations of human nature 
that are most susceptible of change. 
History is living evidence of the scope 
of these changes. Aristotle, for ex- 
ample, held that paying interest is 
unnatural, and the Middle Ages re- 
échoed the doctrine. All interest was 
usury, and it was only after economic 
conditions had so changed that pay- 
ment of interest was a customary and 
in that sense a “natural” thing, that 
usury got its present meaning. 

There have been times and places 
in which land was held in common 
and in which private ownership of 
land would have been regarded as the 
most monstrous of unnatural things. 
There have been other times and 
places when all wealth was possessed _, 


from Lin- 
coln came the 
denial to those 
who so believed. 


by an overlord and his subjects held 
wealth, if any, subject to his pleasure. 
The entire system of credit so funda- 
mental in contemporary financial and 
industrial life is a modern invention. 
The invention of the joint stock company with limited 
liability of individuals has brought about a great change 
from earlier facts and conceptions of property. I think 
the need of owning something is one of the native ele- 
ments of human nature. But it takes either ignorance or 
a very lively fancy to suppose that the system of owner- 
ship that exists in the United States in 1938, with all its 
complex relations and its interweaving with legal and 
political supports, is a necessary and unchangeable prod 
uct of an inherent tendency to appropriate and possess. 


Baw is one of the most conservative of human institu- 
tions; yet through the cumulative effect of legislation 
and judicial decisions it changes, sometimes at a slow 
rate, sometimes rapidly. The changes in human relations 
that are brought about by changes in industrial and legal 
institutions then react to modify the ways in which hu- 
man nature manifests itself, and this brings about still 
further changes in institutions, and so on indefinitely. 








It is for these reasons that I say that those who hold 
that proposals for social change, even of rather a pro 
found character, are impossible and utopian because of 
the fixity of human nature, confuse the resistance to 
change that comes from acquired habits with that which 
comes from original human nature. The savage, living 
in a primitive society, comes nearer to being a purely 
“natural” human being than does civilized man. Civil 
ization itself is the product of altered human nature. But 
even the savage is bound by a mass of tribal customs and 
transmitted beliefs that mod 
ify his original nature, and 
it is these acquired habits 
that make it so difficult to 
transform him into a civil 
ized human being. 

The revolutionary radical, 
on the other hand, overlooks 
the force of engrained habits 
He is right, in my opinion, 
about the indefinite plastic 
ity of human nature. But he 
is wrong in thinking that 
patterns of desire, belief, and 
purpose do not have a fore 
comparable to the momen 
tum of physical objects onc 
they are set in motion, and 
comparable to the inertia, 
the resistance to movement, 
possessed by the se same ob 
jects when they are at rest. 
Habit, not original human 


nature, ke ps things moving 


most of the time, about as 


thev have moved 


In the | St 
If human nature is un 
| oH changeable, then there is no 


4 — such thing as education an 


all our efforts to educate are 
doomed to failure. For the very meaning of education 
is modification of native human nature in formation of 
those new ways of thinking, of feeling, of desiring, and of 
believing that are foreign to raw human nature. If the lat 
ter were unalterable, we might have training but not edu 
cation. For training, as distinct from education, means 
simply the acquisition of certain skills. Native gifts can b 
trained to a point of higher efficiency without that devel 
opment of new attitudes and dispositions which is the 
goal of education. But the result is mechanical. It is like 
supposing that while a musician may acquire by practice 
greater technical ability, he cannot rise from one plane of 
musical appreciation and creation to another. 
The theory that human nature is unchangeable is thus 
the most depressing and pessimistic of all possible dow 
trines. If it were carried out logically, it would mean a 


doctrine of predestination from birth that would outdo 


the most rigid of theological doctrines. For according to 


it, persons are what they are at [Continued on page 58| 
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Rediscovering the Silk Road 









Sven Hedin 


Distinguished Swedish Explores 


VERYONE who has studied Latin knows that the 
ancient Romans were acquainted with silk. 

Pliny wrote of it, and the poets Ovid, Virgil, and 
Horace lauded this fine, thin material. Caesar enter- 
tained his people with plays staged under tremendous 
silk awnings. The Parthians flying banners of silk de- 
feated Crassus at Carrhae. And Seneca warned his 
countrymen not to let their wives and daughters wear 
dresses of this transparent cloth, through which the lines 
of the body were revealed, causing a demoralizing effect 
on discipline and home life. 

But whence came this cloth with the metallic luster 
that so fascinated Roman patricians? They did not 
know. Merchants to whom they paid their gold said 
it came from the land of the “silk-producing Seres,” far 
to the east. But just where the Seres dwelled was a mys- 
tery, for the Romans had no knowledge of China. And 
the Chinese, on the other side, started their silk caravans 
westward to countries equally unknown to them. 

Even long before Rome’s imperialistic period, silk was 
being exported to the Occident. In Kerch in the Crimea, 











f ee ‘ From a drawing by W,. 
e Friedrich after Von Falke 


Silken garments fascinated 
the Romans—but where silk 
came from they didn’t know. 


on the Black Sea, silk has been discovered among the 
relics of the ancient Greek colonies, and Nearchus, Alex 
ander the Great's strategist and admiral, speaks of the 
“Seres’ materials” India received from the northward. 

We like to think of Marco Polo as the greatest and 
best known of Asian explorers. By his daring journey 
in 1273, he opened to the Western Hemisphere the door 
of knowledge to the limitless spaces in the interior of 
the world’s largest continent. But he was not the first 
European to dare to travel thither. More than 1,000 
years before, in the Ist Century A.D., the Macedonian 
silk merchant Maés Titianus had agents in what is now 
East Turkestan. Their descriptions of the previously 
unknown countries found their way to the hands of the 
geographer Marinus of Tyre, who in turn became an 
invaluable source of information to the Alexandrian 
geographer Ptolemy. In the latter’s descriptions of the 
interior of Asia, Scythia extra lmaum corresponds to 
East Turkestan, the westernmost part of China’s pos- 
sessions, inhabited by Turkish people. 

But even centuries before the commercial travels of the 
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silk-buying Mz icedonians, the Chinese had gained knowl- 
edge of the inaccessible parts of the Old World, which 
at a later period was intersected by the Silk Road. In 
138 B.C., the great emperor Wu Ti, of the older Han 
dynasty, sent Chang Ch’ien in charge of a diplomatic 
and political embassy to Yueh Chih, a tribe which had 
settled in Ferghana, having been driven away by the 
Huns, the brave race of cavalrymen inhabiting the 
steppes and deserts of Gobi. 

Though Chi’en’s mission was to incite Yueh Chih to a 
war in alliance with China against the Huns, he failed 
completely in his mission. But upon his return he 
brought to Emperor Wu Ti exciting news of how he 
had travelled through a series of prosperous oases and 
countries down to Kashgar, about great commercial roads 
issuing forth from these regions leading to India and 
Persia, and of powerful people living in countries stretch- 
ing down to the Caspian Sea. Chang Ch’ien had found 
high degree ot civilization and tremendous wealth, 
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Nor did the Chinese know the destina- 
tion of their westbound caravans... . 
Marco Polo solved the mystery. Below 
he (Gary Cooper) is shown in a movie 
version of his memorable expedition. 


and the intelligent emperor listened with 
satisfaction. He understood what com- 
mercial relations with these people would 
mean to China. 

After two successful military cam- 
paigns against Yueh Chih, the Chinese 
came in direct contact with the Western 
people and their commerce. New roads 
were constructed to aid in the exchange 
of merchandise, and arts and crafts also 
travelled on these roads from West to 
East, and vice versa. Also they became 
the means by which missionaries spread 
Buddhism as far as to the “Middle King- 
dom.” 

Most important for the Chinese of all 
these roads was “The Imperial Road,” 
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which stretched from Sian Fu north and westw: 
Lanchow, Liangchow, Kanchow, Suchow, and Ans 
Tunhwang and farther over Lou-lan at Lop-nor to Kor! 
Kutcha, and Kashgar. . 

The building of the Great Wall had been be gun 


Emperor Shih Huang Ti in the 3rd Century B.C. TI 


Wall was now extended and I ngthened by Wu 1 11 
most gigantic of all human undertakings on ¢ 
was intended to serve, not only as a protection for Chin 
against the barbarians in the North and Northwest. but 
as a defense for the most important artery of the 
commerce, 

Of China’s many commodities the most Important was 
silk. Western countries seem to have had an ins 


For centuries, just before and after 


desire for it. 
Christian Era, caravans left for the West so frequen 
that the rider of the last camel in one caravan 
sight the first camel of the following. And all thes 
thousands of camels were laden with bales of silk. Os 
at driven carts, too, were used for 

re, Though Chinese authorities other 

little or nothing to report ol the 2) 
and colorful life along this almost 
road, one can be sure commerce Ww 
gently and efhciently organized. Host 


and inns; military posts and forts to defen 























the transports; mounted police and customs stations for 
control; couriers carrying mail in sealed leather saddle- 
bags; and couriers bringing orders to the military posts 

these were all part of a vast organization along this 
commercial route. At all boundaries interpreters were 
available, and water was transported on camels to the 
arid posts in the desert between Tunhwang and Lop-nor. 

Those who newadays travel the old roads in Asia’s 
interior and who are familiar with the Chinese way of 
travel can without difficulty picture scenes from this 
kaleidoscopic carnival. They can visualize the important 
ambassadors with their vast and resplendent entourages 
and escorts, the rich merchants with their expensive 
wares, the high officers heading military divisions armed 
with halberds, lances, swords, bows and arrows, and hear 
the constant ringing of the bell collars on the horses, the 
bellowing of camels, the shouting of drivers, the neigh- 
ing of horses, the loud music of drums and pipes, the 
jesters’ and jugglers’ bawdy songs, the psalms of the 
pilgrims, the hawking of sweets and other refreshments 
by wandering tradesmen, the entreaties of beggars. 

The power which, night and day, Winter and Sum- 
mer, down through the centuries magically produced this 
life and hustling stream of people, was silk, the noble 
Chinese silk, enthroned on the camels’ backs far above 
the throngs of humanity and the whirling dust on the 
roads; the silk in the lustrous folds of which the patrician 
ladies displayed their beauty, and the slaves executed their 
sensual dances in imperial Rome. 

Chinese merchants and caravan leaders, of course, 
handled the silk commerce only as far as the western 
borders of the Middle Kingdom, at which junction the 
bales were taken over by men of other nations. Then 
through the whole of Asia, through Samarkand and 
Persia to Seleucia, through the Syrian Desert to Aleppo 
and Damascus, through Palestine to the coasts of the 
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Rare photos of a Silk Road rediscovery expedition: 
Dr. Hedin (left) and associate studying their route. . . . 
Strips of linen cloth give traction to truck wheels whir- 
ring in the sand... .1 Now it’s the motorcar that re- 
quires aid in a river near Dawancheng. . . .Through 
Kwethwa Pass carts and burros are pressed into service 
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Mongolian lamas of Edsin-gol. .. . 
The expedition is halted for repairs. 
.. . New Year's Eve calls for a cele- 


bration—a huge fire gilds the poplars. 





































Mediterranean, went the precious commodity | 
here Phoenician captains from Tyre, Sidon 
ports brought the bales on galleys and | 
the big cities of the West, especially to Rom«e 

Thus more than 2,000 years ago, silk was a « 
cation link between many peoples and a connecting 


between the Pacific and the Mediterranean 


The tale of the Silk Road has been revived 11 lO SI 


degree in our time by the discovery I was so fort 


as to make in 1900. While crossing the Lop-Desert 


the first time, I found on March 28 the ruins of 
Chinese city of Lou-lan, capital of the former | 

of the same name. Though the name Lou-lan 
tioned in old Chinese documents and thus was k1 
to Chinese and other scholars versed in the Chines« 
no one knew where this country was located. In 
of the houses of Lou-lan I found 157 manuscripts w1 
on wood and paper. Many mentioned the name Li 


and about a dozen of them were dated. One let 


tioned 4,326 bolts of silk for Lou-lan’s inhabitants 
Lou-lan had been a station on the Silk Road \ 


portant garrison was stationed there to det 


vans and commerce against the barbarians 
vicinity. In the city were found caravanse: 
market places, and commercial establ 
through its portals the big silk caravans to 3) 


made their way. Lou-lan experienced 


prosperity during the years A.D. 265-31! 


The river Tarim at that time flowed 
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O} desert perils . 
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toward the east into Lake Lop-nor. Lou-lan was located 
not far west of the northernmost end of the lake. About 
A.D. 330, the lower part of Tarim changed its course and 
flowed southeast and south, forming in the southern- 
most part of the Lop-Desert a new lake, which was dis- 
covered in 1876 by the Russian N. M. Prievalsky. The 
former course of Tarim and Lake Lop-nor had dried 
up. When I traced and partly located the lake, both had 
been dry for 1,600 years. This interesting region was 
visited in 1906 by the well-known American Ellsworth 
Huntington, and later by Sir Aurel Stein and the Japa- 


nese Tachibana. 


R 1930, I sent Dr. Nils Horner and Parker C. Chen, 
two members of the expedition I then led, to Lou-lan. 
They traced and discovered Lake Lop-nor, which had 
reappeared in 1921. The water also returned to the old 
river bed and, in 1934, Mr. Chen and I travelled in 
canoes down this river to its outflow in Lop-nor. 

Now we can trace the Silk Road. Two thousand years 
ago, it went from Tunhwang straight across the Gobi 
Desert to the northern shore of Lop-nor, “The Wander- 
ing Lake,” in its old location, continued over Lou-lan, 
and followed the shores of the lowest course of Tarim 
(Kum-darya). When the river and lake were diverted 
southward, Lou-lan became engulfed by the desert, de- 
serted by its inhabitants, and forgotten. Thus, over a 
long period of time, the course of the Silk Road was 
interrupted, and the silk caravans sought other roads in 
the North via Turfan and in the South via Charkhlik. 

But when, in 1921, the water returned to its old bed, 
the geographical location reverted to the one of the 
ancient era. In August, 1933, 1 suggested that the old 
imperial road of the Chinese silk—the longest, oldest, and 
best known, as well as most picturesque, of all roads on 
earth—be revived throughout Asia. It would spring 
back into existence again, not, as in olden times, to serve 
as a thoroughfare for silk commerce, but, aided by all 
modern and especially American technical resources, 
would become the chief artery for automobile traffic. 
In the Fall of that year a preliminary investigating ex- 
pedition, which I headed, set forth. Several Chinese 
engineers and a number of Swedish scientists and me- 
chanics took part in this expedition, and Edsel Ford 
contributed a truck to our motor fleet. 

This road follows faithfully the course of the old Silk 
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Road from Sian via Lanchow, Liangchow, Kanchow, 
Suchow, Ansi, Tunhwang, past Lou-lan’s ruins, Korla, 
and Kutcha to Kashgar. Then, after crossing the 4,000- 
meter-high pass Terekdavan, it continues to Ferghana 
and Samarkand, to Iran and Baghdad, the Syrian Desert, 
Aleppo, and through Asia Minor to Angora (Ankara) 
and Istanbul (Constantinople), where it connects with 
the whole network of European automobile roads to 
Bremen, Boulogne, and other cities on the Atlantic Coast. 

A gigantic undertaking it would be to construct such 
a road, but the building of the Great Wall of China was 
a greater one. Only within China need this automobile 
road be reconstructed for although improvements are 
necessary within Russian Asia, from the eastern border 
of Iran to the Atlantic the roads are completed. 

The Westerner who likes to take long automobile trips 
would surely get his fill on this road. The distance from 
Shanghai to the Atlantic in a straight line is 6,600 miles; 
the road, with its curves, is about 9,000 miles. 

it would give the traveller the most interesting and 
wonderful motor trip on earth. Every day he would 
meet new and picturesque scenes of humming life in the 
cities of China, of the magnificent desolation of the 
Gobi Desert, of the Mongolian nomads with their herds 
of camels and horses, the sand dunes, the ruins of old 
cities, the new Lake Lop-nor, the new river Kum-darya, 
the oases of East Turkestan, Tamerlane, Samarkand, and 
the whole splendor of the Persian architectural creations, 
praised by poets. 

A motor highway from Shanghai to Bremen or to 
Boulogne would become a new link of communication, 
a new means of codperation, of understanding, and of 
peace between two continents, Asia and Europe; between 
two races, the yellow and the white; between two re- 


- ligions, Buddhism and Christianity; between two oceans, 


the Pacific and the Atlantic; and between two worlds, 
the Orient and the Occident. 

Ever since the day when, 37 years ago, astride my 
excellent camel I made my entry into 
old Lou-lan, I have been dreaming of 
these regions and of the possibility of 
making them beneficial to humanity. 
Nothing could bring me more happi- 


ness than to experience the realization 


of that dream. aK 
[Translated from the Swedish by Iris Wennstrém] 4] 
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You Can Iravel 
if You Want To 


By William LaVarre 


Explorer, Adventurer, and Author 


N A SOUTH AMERICAN cruise ship last year 
there were hundreds of satisfied-looking people—people 
with apparent means for financing an expensive voyage 
in any direction they desired—but the happiest face I saw 
was that of a girl from Cincinnati, Ohio, and her cruise 
wasn’t costing her a cent. She was the ship’s librarian. 

“All my life I’ve wanted to travel,” she told me, “and 
finally I made up my mind to do it!” 

“But how did you get from Cincinnati to the Carib- 
bean?” I asked. “That’s quite a jump for a young girl 
to make.” 

“Well, I was a librarian. The only thing I knew was 
how to serve and please people—with books. I sold the 
steamship people the idea that if they were taking people 
out on long cruises, they ought to have a good library— 
and a good librarian—on board. And here I am!” 

I had to talk with her for only a few moments to 
realize that she was a clever girl. In addition to run- 
ning capably the ship’s lending library, she had installed 
an inviting bookstall. She had a fine selection of books 
about all the places which the cruise would visit, and 
she was selling them without apparent trouble to people 
who wanted to “read up” before reaching each port. I 
imagine she made more money than she ever could as 
a city librarian—and was she having a grand time! 

I've heard many newspapermen grumble about being 
tied down to the same metropolitan desk and never being 
able to see the world, but I’ve seen a newspaperman, in 
five different places in the world, free-lancing his pro- 
fessional abilities far more successfully than many of his 
former associates. He'd stay in one place as long as it 





interested him, then he'd move on to another country. 

“How do you happen always to get a job the minute 
you get off a boat?” I once asked him. 

“There’s always a newspaper!” he answered. 

“Sure, there’s a newspaper almost everywhere,” I ac- 
knowledged, “but I didn’t know newspapers would hire 
a stranger just because he asked for a job.” 

“I don’t ask for a job,” he corrected me. “I show 








the editor I can do something he never could get from 
his regular staff, and I point out to him that if he en 
gaged me to do it for a few weeks or months, 
be a good feature for his paper.” 

“For instance?” I asked. 

“Well, the people working on the newspapers are so 
familiar with their country’s face that they never se¢ 
as a stranger does. And all the readers are so familiat 
with their country that they never realize a newcomel 
may look at it and see interesting things they've ovet 
so I get the editor to assign me a daily column. 
You're So St 


looked 
At the top of it I put a standing title: 


to Me! and every day I write about the town, the coun 


try, and the people, as they appear to a visiting oul 
and do they like it! You're So Strange to M 
ing me trom port to port, and I’ve t more mon n 
the bank than I’ve ever had before.” 

Are you a photographer pining your heart awa 
ing you could sce the colortul pl ices OL Le vorld? Wi il 
Jack Bascomb was “land stuck” for five years, but when 
the duststorms in the western United States got worse, 
he started promoting himself out of the p! where he 
seemed stuck. He wrote to seve ral steamsnhl} Oompank 
sent them portfolios of his work—and finally sold on 
wide-awake executive the idea that if the company would 
build a dark room and photographic laboratory on board 
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its world cruising ship, he could make money for the 
firm and render a service to its passengers by develop 
Ing passengers’ films, printing OI enlat vying thei pi tures, 
and selling them special views which he took. 

He also obtained the firm’s publicity agent’s endorse- 
ment by showing that if he accompanied the cruise in the 
capacity of ship’s photographer, he'd get new photographs 
which the company could USC each season 1n its adve tis 
ing booklets and magazines, and he'd get interesting pi 
tures of shipboard activities and personalities which could 
be used in the ship’s publicity releases. 

And that reminds me that I have met four people, 
three men and an elderly woman, who were travelling 
on long cruises free, in return for writing booklets about 
the interesting places touched on each cruise. One of the 


men, an author who wanted a rest from the daily grind, 
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travelled for six months around the world and didn't 
spend a cent! 
A good musician, I am told by my friends in the 


steamship business, can always “go to sea.” If he’s an 





entertainer or a “swing” artist, or has other methods of 
adding personality and novelty to the ship’s orchestra, 
the cruise director will always find an opening for him. 
Big ships go to great trouble and expense to supply the 
ingredients of a pleasant voyage to their passengers, and 
any applicant who can show that he has a contribution 
will be given an opportunity to prove it. 

Barbers are notedly sedentary people as a class. A 
man goes to his barber shop every day or week and 
always his favorite barber is there to serve him. But 1 
know a barber who wanted to see the world. He wanted 
to see new things, new faces. He was a good barber— 
that was the first item of his success. One day the barber 
of a cruise ship was suddenly taken ill. Frantically, two 
hours before sailing, the ship’s office called a metropoli- 
tan barber shop and asked if there was a barber who 
could pack a bag and catch the ship before it sailed. 
Everybody wanted to go, in theory, but it was only this 
one man who took the telephone and said he’d be on 
the ship with or without a bag. 

The moment of moments had come. He arrived with 
things he’d borrowed from other barbers—and then he 
discovered that on this particular ship—which catered 
to low-priced trips—no barber could “pay off.” The pas- 
sengers didn’t get daily shaves from a barber, the women 
didn’t have frequent waves or shampoos. As a result, 
his income from the 34-day trip was exactly $17.68. But 
he liked the opportunity of travelling and, too, he had 
noticed something which all other barbers had missed. 





He had seen that in many of the Central American 
and South American ports where the ship called and 
stopped for cargo overnight there were many American 
women, wives of young engineers or employees of Ameri- 
can agricultural or mining enterprises, who had no place 
in the local port to go for an expert permanent wave, 
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haircut, or shampoo. The men had become accustomed 
to having their hair cut bowl-fashion, but their wives 
still looked longingly at the latest New York feminine 
hair fashions. So he installed a modern permanent- 
wave outfit and other necessities (the ship wouldn’t pay 
for them, so he sold the idea to each manufacturer of 
selling him the equipment on a percentage basis), and 
on reaching a port he advertised his modern equipment. 

On the first trip he did very little business, but on 
the return voyage he worked every minute, with a sadly 
turned-away waiting list when the gangplank was pulled 
up. He paid for the equipment in ten voyages and began 
making more money than he'd ever made before. The 
steamship company liked it, because women coming on 
board for a once-a-month hair dressing began having 
dinner parties on board ship, and the in-port revenue of 
the dining-room mounted considerably. 

Today, that barber not only travels and earns money, 
but he also travels all over the world—not as a barber 
any longer, but as the agent for a large barber-supply 
house. He has the concession for selling permanent- 
wave outfits and other supplies in ports in other coun- 
tries. He goes to many off-the-beaten-path places, and 
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sets up modern barber shops and hair-dressing parlors 
and has a staff of instructors trevelling with him to teach 
the local purchasers how to set waves, cut hair, shampoo, 
manicure, and all the other requirements of an effete 
civilization 

In the old days anyone who wanted to see the world 
had to start in as a cabinboy and work his way up, 
hoping that some day he’d*get a captain’s berth or even 
own a fleet of his own. But today a complex world has 
opened up a multitude of travel opportunities—so many, 
in fact, that I honestly believe that anyone with ability 
who wants to travel can do so to his or her heart’s content. 

For instance, a buyer for a large department store 
had always wanted to travel. She saved her money for 
several years, then took a vacation and started off to see 
Central America, on what she expected would be a sav- 
ings-consuming vacation. But in the first country of her 
tour, Guatemala, she saw that the Indian markets were 
loaded with many colorful hand-woven fabrics, which 
sold for only a few cents in American money. Color- 
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ful woolen belts and hand-loomed cloth in all the colors 
of the rainbow met her eye as she went from one native 
market to another. She went out and spent all her money 
in buying selected fabrics and hundreds of hand-woven 
belts, and shipped them by air express to the store from 
which she had taken a vacation. 

The executives were excited. They cabled her to buy 
more—to buy all she could get. And they cabled her 
She bought 
Guatemalan handicrafts and fabrics and then moved on. 


a 500 percent profit on her investment. 


Today she has a very high income and she does exactly 
what she’s always wanted to do. She travels to the little 
known parts of the world and here and there she sees 
things which she knows will make attractive novelties if 
displayed in the store by which she is employed. And 
she has a perfect record of never having picked anything 
which wasn’t a sell-out! 

I know an advertising man and a woman who are 
travelling all over the world—taking about ten years, 
they say, to see everything—and who are having a fine 
time and making a good deal of money. They were 
copywriters for a New York advertising zgency when 
they fell in love, married, and took two months off for 
a honeymoon in the West Indies. In Trinidad one day, 
on the eve of returning to their jobs, they picked up an 
advertising circular for a newly remodelled tourist resort. 
The man started to read it aloud and it was so amateurish 
that both of them broke out in frequent laughter. The 
owner of the hotel asked them, with a very sad face, 








what was the matter with his booklet. If they thought 
it so funny, maybe they would like to write a better one! 
The young couple apologized. “I see by the register,” 


the hotel owner said to the man, “that you're an adver- 
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19 
tising executive. I wrote that booklet—but something 
must be wrong with it—no?” 

The American and his bride worked for hours lay 
out a new booklet and writing copy. 
owner saw it, he was so impressed that he offered th 
couple a month’s free board and a suite of rooms if they 
would stay and see the job finished. They agreed to 
remain. The hotel owner was also the owner ot 
tery and he liked the finished booklet so well 
asked the visitors to write a series of advertisem 


the burial ground. He owned undry 


grocery store and the advertising couple stayed on 
a job always ahead of them. Of course, the ert 

and groom, four months overdue in the New York off 
were discharged from the agency—but they write m« 
they have always wanted to live on tropical islands 


are now in Barbados, writing booklets for several lox 


hotels, and putting money into a growing letter of 

It’s really the old story of the expert cribbage Vel 
and the sea captain. In ancient days the sea \ 
lonely place and captains whiled away the tim« 


with peopl thev could 


cribbage. They tired of playing 
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easily beat, and any man who was a good cribbag 
could always get passage as the captain’s guest \ 


the world there are people who need something 


Ships need people who can develop new w 
ing money for the firm and making «¢ 
booster for the line. ‘ 
Newspapers the world over want people wh« on 
tribute fresh ideas and energy to their provin for 
Big city department stores want 
travel around the markets of the world 
cialties and novelties which give them t 
" 


petitors haven 't—“exclusives,” they call them. 


Little and big businesses all over the world can 
men and women who can contribute fresh id espn 
cially those of promotion, advertising, and merchand 
ing which originate in big cities like New York, Chicag: 
London, and Paris. 

A man who can write a good booklet can get fre 
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which he 


hotel accommodations at almost any port 
wishes to stop. If he makes good in the first port, his 
production will be quickly accepted in the next. Pres 
ently, he will be putting money in the bank—as well as 
getting free living emoluments. 

there’s just one thing to 
decide and act on: What have you to trade lor a ri} 


If you really want to travel, 


around the we rid? 
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Labor Union 
Responsibility 
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i 
@ Another Anniversary . . . Five years ago, ; 
this magazine began its debates-of-the-month, 
impartially presenting views from two or more é 


recognized spokesmen on topics of the day. 
A booklet listing symposiums and authors 
will be sent gratis to readers on request.—Eds. 


George E. Sokolsky 


Unions should be chartered 
after the English pattern. 


HE PROBLEM of irresponsible groups functioning 
in such a manner that their activities, whether well in- 
tentioned or otherwise, disturb the general welfare is not 
a new one in the United States. 

Capital operated in that manner in the days of Jay 
Gould and Jim Fiske and even later, so that it became 
necessary to pass a vast body of limiting legislation, from 
the broad Sherman Anti-Trust Act to a local tenement- 
house law. This body of legislation made the employer 
of labor a responsible person—responsible not to his 
directors and shareholders, nor even to an association 
of employers, nor to a labor union of workers. His 
responsibility is to the law. 

Failure to conform to this code of limiting legislation , 
makes him liable for a breach of the law, makes him 
subject to judicial action and punishment. He cannot 
decide for himself, nor can he form an association of 
similarly occupied employers, to decide for him what he 
may or may not do under the law. That is for the courts 
to decide. And as long as the courts remain honest and 
juridical bodies, uncontrolled and uncorrupted by polli- 
tics, this method works well to make of an employer a 
responsible human being. 

It would be untrue to suggest that employers enjoyed 
at all times these limitations under the law. It is equally 
incorrect to suggest that all legislation limiting employers 
is acvantageous either to the general public, to the em- 
ployer, or to the worker. Legislatures, whether Federal 
or State, have a tendency to run away on a wild tangent, 
and, once set on a legislative course, there is no telling 
where they will go to, or if they will ever stop legislating. 

Employers have quite naturally set up pressure agencies 
not only to lessen the effectiveness of limiting legislation, 
but often to impede or even to prevent legislation. 
Nevertheless, since the 1890's, a vast body of beneficial, 
socially sound, and politically correct legislation has come 
into existence which limits the employer’s freedom of 
action, where that freedom of [Continued on page 56| 
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William Green 


President, American Federation of Labor 


They're responsthle now to 
courts and public opinion. 


HE QUESTION of the responsibility of a labor 
union falls into three main categories, often confused, 
but which must in any intelligent discussion of the mat- 
ter be kept distinct. 

These are, firstly, the moral responsibility, or the like- 
lihood that the union will keep its word and live up to 
its contracts, regardless of an enforceable legal obliga- 
tion upon it so to do; secondly, the /egal responsibility, 
or the availability of legal methods whereby the union 
may be compelled to perform or pay compensation in 
lieu thereof; and, thirdly, the financial responsibility, or 
the ability to pay such compensation as may be ordered. 

The moral responsibility is, of course, dependent upon 
those in charge of the affairs of the union. The long 
and steady history of keeping obligations by unions of 
the United States might well be envied by other organ- 
izations. If that record has been marred of late, it has 
been by the irresponsibility of certain groups whose 
irresponsibility has already, as was predicted, been con- 
demned in the court of public opinion. It is in the 
courtof public opinion, in the final analysis, that labor’s 
position must be upheld, and for that reason the sanctity 
of labor’s moral and legal obligations must be main- 
tained. 

The finaacial responsibility of unions is generally very 
high. The agitation for Government domination or 
“supervision” usually stresses the great financial power 
of the better known national unions, and such wealth 
was one of the chief arguments of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in ruling that a union was subject 
to the provisions of the Federal Anti-Trust Laws.* And 
this wealth is but the first source out of which compensa- 
tion for injuries may be procured. 

As shall be explained later, the individual resources 
of each union member are, under the present organiza- 
tion of unions, also available for this purpose. Thus the 
union funds constitute a form of workers’ savings which 
not only might not exist save for the unions, but also is 
collected and thus more readily subject to execution. 

The question of legal responsibility, the principal bone 
of contention, involves (a) that of making the unions 
amenable to original process—the jurisdictional problem 
of “getting them into court”—and (b) that of making 
them amenable to processes of execution—the problem 
of enforcing such orders and decrees as may be entered 
against them. 

The first problem arises because of an ancient rule of 
law that unincorporated or “voluntary” associations, of 
which labor unions are now the chief examples, were 
not entitled and therefore could [Continued on page 55] 


* United Mine Workers vs. Coronado Coal Co., 259 U.S. 344 (1 
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Gene NoAdl (in diver suit) and 
author... . Steel atmosphere 
bottles on diving gear (right). 


HEN A MAN walks on the bottom of the sea, 
his chin is out to Nature, and if Nature “takes a sock” at 
it, then man has no redress. God may have intended 
man to search the sea for food, but nothing was men- 
tioned about plumbing its depths in search of wealth. 
Today we are trying to change all this. 

On December 1, 1937, a young man, Max Gene Nohl, 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, reached 420 feet during a dive 
to the bottom of Lake Michigan. In itself, this may have 
appeared as a stunt, but behind that dive there is a dream, 
months of experimenting and research, and many hours 
of preparation; a purpose, too, exists, that may startle the 
world, if the dream comes true. 

Diving used to be a game for muscle-bound weight 
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Deep Diving Is 
Dangerous, but— 





The tirst ot two articles about 


science’ conquest of the ocean. 


By John D. Craig 


Explorer and Deep-Sea Diver 


lifters—men very shy on brains, or they wouldn’t have 
been divers. The risks involved were phoo-phooed by 
these huskies, partly because of their brusque nature, 
partly because they had dived so recklessly and been sub- 
jected to “bends” so often as to become punch drunk— 
like a burned-out fighter. 

Since Augustus Siebe designed his first diving appara- 
tus in 1819, there have been no major improvements in 
diving gear to this day, with but one exception: in 1904, 
telephone equipment was put in helmets. But the 
principle of the rubber canvas dress with metal hel- 
met and air line supplying compressed air for the 
diver to breathe, is practically the same as it was 119 
years ago. In fact, diving has remained in the pre- 
steamboat days, while other developments of man 
have progressed by leaps and bounds. 

Today, in an age of radio, television, air transpor- 
tation. and recovery programs, it is to be expected 
that mun sooner or later would seek out some of his 
lagging endeavors and apply to them science, en- 
gineering, physics, and the modern recovery touch. 
The results read like a fairy tale; the developments, 
unlike recovery, are already with us. 

During the past six years, I have been engaged in 
the interesting business of making undersea motion 
pictures for the major studios in Hollywood. It all 
started back in 1931, when the studios sent me with a 
crew of cameramen to Cedros Island off the lower 
coast of Mexico in thg Pacific to film the sargasso 
farming industry. When we reached the island, we 
found a typical South Sea desert land . . . no evi- 
dence of any farms, but plenty of rock, sand, sage- 
brush, and rattlesnakes. At the south end of the island 
we put ashore near a group of tents occupied by Japanese 
deep-sea divers. 

To our surprise we learned these men were the sargasso 
farmers, and, to our further amazement, discovered their 
farms existed on the bottom of the ocean. These divers 
actually went down and cultivated the sea floor, growing 
and harvesting that sea plant known as sargasso. It is 
dried on the rocks, baled, and shipped to Japan, where 
it is used mostly for medicinal purposes. I think our best 
known by-product in the United States is agar-agar oil. 
It is used as an aid in treating chronic constipation. 

To film the sargasso farming industry we, too, had to 
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dive. The Japanese taught us how, even loaned us 
equipment. I had to design special diving cameras in 
order to make the pictures, but this was a slight problem 
as I had spent my youth studying mechanical engineering. 
Since that Summer of 1931, we have been virtually 
addicted to the study of the undersea world. Every time 
we dive there is the old thrill of entering a new world 
_ as if we had stepped off this planet onto another. 
Things are so strange down there . . . there is much 
motion, but no sound. It is a fairyland world. It is so 
quiet it almost hurts. The fish float in the void like 
balloons in air; clouds of silvery minnows wave by over- 
head; the sea grasses bend to and fro in unison like 
delicate dancers in a ballet. It is cold beyond words. 


di giant fish nose out of the dense 
distance and investigate bubbles constantly streaming up- 
ward from our helmets. Some fish are harmless, others 
might be dangerous. But it is the uncertainty of life, 
the unknown dangers and hazards that make it fasci- 
nating. With each breath one marvels at the beauty of 
Nature, and at the remarkable power of compressed air. 
For the air inside the diving equipment is not only air 
for the diver to breathe, but it is also a safety factor 
the strong medium which puts its shoulder against the 
wall of the diving dress and pushes outward a little 
harder than the water is pushing in. In this artificial 
air bubble the diver lives, for there is no weight to air 
pressure, but there is to water. In 100 feet of depth there 
are almost 48 tons of crushing water pressure being lifted 
off the diver’s shoulders by the air inside his dress. 


Should the air bubble suddenly escape, tl 
the water will smash in, for: 
helmet, killing him instantly. 
are called “squeezes,” but Antonio, my life 
refers to them as “strawberry i 
And while it is this remarkable 
which makes it possible for man to g 
the same factor which has limited his d 
sibly has been the reason why diving has remain 
pre-Indian War days. 
Compressed air, it shoul 
approximately 78 percent 
and 1 percent other gases, 
water vapor, etc. Nitrogen and oxygen have 
two major factors that limited « 
nitrogen you breathe on t 
but under pressure, as in a diving dress on the 
much of it is condensed in the diver’s lungs and 
into the blood stream, from where it is deposited 
various tissues and liquids throughout the body, th 
tissue, joint liquids, and nerve tissues being 
Seven hundred and eighty cubic centi 
of nitrogen are saturated into the blood by « 
phere of pressure to which the body is subje« 
a diver returns to the surface, this liquid nitrogen 
system, now that external pressure has | 
returns again to a gaseous form, causing bubbles to 


pear in the blood and tissues where the nitrog: 


Should the diver come up to the surface too 


bubbles exert great pressure and will ruptur 
§ I | 


Over the ship’s side (left) goes world’s record diver Gene Nohl. Contact is maintained | 
extreme left. . . . Life is precious, and every precaution is taken to prevent accident to divers. 
inary trial is being made in an inside pool... . ! NoAl and Captain Craig take helium tes 
(right) and come out of decompression in 1/24 the time called for by compressed-air (nitrogen-hydrogen 
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vessels, tear the tissue, and shatter the nerves. If one 
bursts in the brain, it will either kill the diver instantly 
or paralyze him for life. Divers have a great fear of 
compressed-air illness, which they term “the bends.” 

To overcome this condition, the diver is “decom- 
pressed” in the water. That is, he is brought slowly to 
the surface so that the nitrogen has a chance to escape 
from the body without causing serious injury. Luckily 
for the divers, nitrogen is slow in returning to that 
gaseous form .. . it “lags” in coming out of the tissues. 
In his slow ascent, the pressure of the water keeps quan- 
tities of the nitrogen remaining in liquid form in the 
diver’s body and at each “stage” upward more and more 
nitrogen is exhaled, so that by the time the diver reaches 
the surface, if he has been sufficiently decompressed, he 
can emerge without danger of the bends. 

During the years that men have been diving, a sched- 
ule of safety times on the sea floor and decompression 
tables for each depth and period of submersion have 
been worked out. By following these tables there is little 
chance for a diver to be hurt by the bends unless he 
chisels on his decompression or remains long over his 
safety time below. 

The eternal small boy in man makes him disregard 
rules and tables. Many divers believe decompression is 
“Boy Scout stuff.” The result is a heavy mortality among 
divers, and today the occupation is listed as the world’s 
second most hazardous calling. (I believe the first is test 
piloting * . . . you know, those fellows who take up new- 
design airplanes and try to dive the wings off them!) 

When I was working off Mexico, small fish often 
struck at my hands (we cannot wear gloves when oper- 


*See Takina Chances for Safety, by Lee Gehlbach, Tre Rotarian, 
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ating the intricate mechanisms on the cameras). I 
noticed that I did not feel pain to any great extent from 
these wounds. J learned that the nitrogen that had satu- 
rated my system acted as a slight narcotic . . . rather 
stupifying the nerves. I learned that it also affects the 
brain and, after a time in water deeper than 150 feet, the 
senses become so muddled that it is difficult for a diver 
to control his muscles and often he forgets the simplest 
things that insure his safety. 


This brainfag, due to nitrogen saturation, has been 
one of the major limiting factors in deep-water work. 
It is so serious that the United States Navy Department 
ruled against master divers (the Navy’s best, most ex- 
perienced) going deeper_than 300 feet. In fact, the 
world’s record dive has stood at 306 feet for over 22 
years. That depth was reacned and the record set by 
Frank Crilly, of the United States Navy, in Honolulu 
itt 1915, when he dived on the sunken submarine F-4. 
Max Gene Nohl broke it December 1, 1937, when he 
went to 420 feet off Port Washington, Wisconsin, on 
Lake Michigan. 

Oxygen is the second major limiting factor in deep- 
water diving. Normally it is the very breath of life, but 
under pressure it burns the tissues away so rapidly and 
to such an extent that divers fear it as much as they fear 
the bends. In shallow depths, the air the diver breathes 
has to be compressed to enough atmospheres of pressure 
to support the diver. In, say, 150 feet, he is breathing 
air at slightly over 75 pounds per square inch (about five 
atmospheres’ pressure). The oxygen content of this air 
remains in the same ratio of 21 percent to 78 percent 
nitrogen, but, being compressed five times, it reaches a 
molecule richness five times greater, or approximately 
equivalent to 105 percent pure oxygen. It is the richness 
—the molecule quantity—that affects the diver. The re- 
sult is that after a time on the bottom the diver acquires 
a condition known as oxygen exhilaration. You can de- 
rive the same effect by drinking five cocktails before 
dinner. 

But the aftereffects are worse than cocktails. The body 
tissues have been burned away more rapidly than usual, 
and great fatigue sometimes results. That is why young 
divers are preferable, and more successful, in deep water 
than older men. Their body tissues rebuild much more 
quickly. 

There is a limit to the amount of oxygen a person can 
stand. In 300 feet of water the diver would be breathing 
approximately 200 percent partial pressures of oxygen, 
and his metabolic rate would be so high that should he 
remain down for long, there would be grave danger he 
might never recover. 

These compressed-air factors have been the hazards 
which undoubtedly have kept diving in the horse-and- 
buggy stage. 


Diver's suit of 1915 (left), when Frank Crilly set 
the 306-foot record that stood until Gene Nohl (shown 
here with Captain Craig) went down 420 feet into the 
waters of Lake Michigan attired in the suit at right. 
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Photos: (above) McCormick Steamship Co.; (right) Californians, Inc. 


Taming 
Waterfront 
‘Beefs’ 


By Farnsworth Crowder 





TEAM pressure was down for the second day in 
the boilers of the red-and-black funnelled President Wil- 
son. berthed at Pier 18 off San Francisco’s Embarcadero. 
But blood pressures were high in the fo'c’sle. The sailors 
had refused to sign on. The owners of the vessel had 
retaliated by cancelling her Asiatic voyage. 

Smack in the middle of this ticklish stalemate stood 
a handsome, graying, square-jawed gentleman named 
Roth, who, for all his athletic build and stance, was look- 
ing a little haggard. He had been facing this crew now 
for going on two hours. His voice was getting ragged. 
His temper, too, perhaps, though he didn’t show it. Dog- 
gedly cool, stubbornly reasonable, he must continue 
there, going to bat for the sailors’ own self-interest, for 
their union officials and their ship's delegate, for the 
owners, for the public, and for the validity of contract. 

This was no May-day lark. In the background flamed 
warfare in the Orient. In the middle distance hung the 
shades of recent war on the waterfront. And here in the 
foreground lay the President Wilson unable to clear be- 
cause the sailors were demanding a “war bonus.” 

Now this refusal to handle the ship was a breach of 
contract: the agreement between sailors and owners 
called for no bonus. Furthermore, the owners had 
promised that the President would enter no war zone. 
The cargo to be stowed was not under embargo as war 
material. Officials of the union and the ship’s delegate 
had been persuaded to see things this way. But there 
still were the men—who saw things otherwise. Could 
they be persuaded by this one man that contracts are 
more than black marks on white paper, that the ship 
would not go to the troubled area, that it is for the men’s 





Focal point of the maritime strike 1936 (« ted 
cost, $250,000,000 ) was San Francisco Harbor (top). D 
serted were docks (circle) over whi regu / 
freight carried by more than 100° steamship lines 
own good to eliminate these stoppages of work before tl 
public steps in and actually makes good its thre 


buy the merchant marine and operate it, under military 


discipline, with the naval reserve? 
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Well, this time anyhow, the seamen were persuaded to 
reverse their position and sign on without the bonus. 
And Almon E. Roth, making his way up Market 
Street, might excusably have paused at a sidewalk flower 
stand and decorated himself with an opalescent boutton 
niere; for he had tamed one more snorting waterfront 
“beef.” What is a beef? 

An engine wiper complains that the steward never set 
out catsup with the ham: that is a beef. 

The tenants of a freighter fo’c’sle come into port, blu 
ing the air at the overcrowding and the fact that their 
bunks were directly over the boiler room on a trip 
through the Tropics: that is a beef. 

The members of a longshore gang claim they have 
been gypped on their overtime handling of a penalt: 
(offensive) cargo of sacked plaster, guano, and expk 
sives: that is a beef. 

Beefers, like travellers, epicures, and vacationists, have 
come to possess a singular affinity for San Francisco. In 
fact, from the record, it would appear that this particular 














waterfront has been num:nated by fate to be a focal point 
of maritime dramatics. 

The pece ol the eal lic st day S Was deceptive. With Mon- 
terey as California's port of entry, it was 70 years after 
the Spanish schooner San Carlos found the Golden Gate 
before a single wharf was built in San Francisco Bay. 
\nd then the real spark of its life was struck far inland 
with a miner’s pick. When the rumors of gold solidified 


all over the world started 


into certainty, vessels from 
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blowing into the Bay. So conducive to temporary in- 
sanity was the lure, that men tried to navigate north from 
Panama in dugout canoes. So many passengers jammed 
the first big ship up from the Isthmus that the crew had 
to keep them distributed over the decks lest the vessel 
capsize. Over 180 deserted ships accumulated in the Bay, 
their masters and crews gone off to the gold fields. The 
first longshore labor unions were organized to handle 
the abandoned cargo. Settlers beached many of the vessels 
and converted them into stores, restaurants. offices, banks, 
saloons, and brothels; a deserted brig made a capital jail. 
Freight that could find no market was sunk in the mud 
to provide foundations for plank streets and buildings. 
\lmost overnight, the snoozing village of Yerba Buena 
became a delirious shambles called San Francisco. 
Never since has it ceased to be a fantastic storybook 
port. But of late years the temper of the story has become 


grim. By 1932, 


the great depression had the deep-sea 
merchant marine knocked groggy on the ropes. Water- 
fronts swarmed with jobless, bewildered men who had 
come down to the sea, to find no ships moving. On the 
West Coast, Harry Bridges, an Australian, and a protec- 
tive bird called the Blue Eagle* brought to mighty 
strength the heirs of those original longshoremen. In 
convention, the revitalized union demanded full recogni- 
tion, higher wages, better conditions, and control of hir- 
ing halls. Flat refusal by the shipowners brought on the 
bitter strike of 1934, which lead, in San Francisco, to the 
“Bloody Thursday” of July 5 and wound up in a gen- 
eral strike that paralyzed the city. 

Watching all this waterfront dramatics from a clois 
tered office on Leland Stanford University campus at Palo 
\lto was Almon E. Roth. Up to his ears in the mess was 


* The symbol of the National Industrial R wery Act 
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his good friend and fellow Rotarian, Charles L. Wheeler, 
running the McCormick steamship and lumber businesses. 

Two distressing characteristics of the shipping indus- 
try were evident from painful experience to any alert 
executive like Mr. Wheeler—the inevitable complexity 
of personnel problems, the not so inevitable confusion 
that existed in dealing with them. He knew, for instance, 
that a big passenger liner is a floating hotel and a freighter 
is not only a hotel but an industrial institution, a town 
over a keel; that it may 
very well carry in its deck, 
engine, and steward de- 
partments as many as 60 
distinct classes of em- 
ployees, from captain to 
deck boys, chief engineer 
to cadets, steward to scul- 
lions. 

Add to these wide di- 


One of many meetings 
(left) held by strtk- 


ers during the tie-up. 








vergences in skill and responsibility such other variables 
as the size of the ship, the type of its power, the trade 
route followed, the age, race, color, and experience of the 
individual employee, and the result is one of the most 
The 


tor a 


intricate wage structures inethe world of business. 
monthly pay range can be as wide as from $425 
master to $55 for a Filipino boy in the steward’s de- 
partment. Vital and complicating is the fact that the 
crew may be enrolled in a half dozen different and per- 
haps antagonistic labor unions. And never to be for- 
gotten is the fact that these people do not go home at 
night when the whistle blows. They must be fed, quar- 
tered, disciplined, amused, and doctored at sea. 

And, finally, just to keep life from becoming dull, there 
is the problem of loading and unloading when a ship 
docks. This may sound relatively simple, but it is in- 
credibly complex, with every category of cargo subject to 


multiplex wage schedules and handling regulations. 


All this sort of thing, Mr. Wheeler knew. But, as if it 
were not headache enough, to the complexity had to be 
added the appalling confusion. . . . Rates and regulations 
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differing as between ports, even between employers in 
the same port. . . . Employers’ associations in the major 
waterfront cities trying independently to come to terms 
with employees. . . . Worse yet, 100 or more owners 
guarding jealously their rights to handle personnel rela- 
tions alone. ... Labor, ashore and on the ships, split into 
factions, pulled this way and that by rival leaders and by 
contrary economic ideologies. . . . Federal and local con- 
ciliators, politicians, newspapers, and various free-lance 
trouble-shooters, all trying to effect order and achieving 
new confusion. 

For a couple of years, on the basis of agreements end- 
ing the 1934 strike, trafic moved on the Pacific Coast. 
But the agreements were hardly better than a truce. 
Labor was using the interim to consolidate its ranks, 
harry the operators, and organize into a Maritime Federa- 
tion. The existing contracts were automatically renew- 
able on September 30 from year to year, unless one party 
notified the other of a desire to terminate or modify. In 
July, 1936, the Employers’ Coast Committee notified the 
longshoremen that it wished to modify existing awards. 


products, suspended operations. Department stores had 
to explain to customers that their Christmas stocks were 
under the closed hatches of ships in the harbor 

President Roosevelt was compelled to order the Gov 
ernment-owned Alaska Railroad to charter and oj 
ships to prevent a serious food shortage in the nortl 
Territory. Oriental markets for American fruits, veg 
tables, and canned goods were taken over by Japan, Eng 
land, Australia, and South America because salesmen 
could no longer promise delivery. In San Francisco alone, 
the average daily cargo of the port, amounting to 1,480 
freight carloads, was either not being moved at all o1 
was being diverted to trucks and rails. 

A survey of 125 leading firms revealed losses ranging 
from 10 to 100 percent for the strike period and averag 
ing $67,000 per firm! Estimates of total losses vary from 
250 to 500 million dollars. 

However, there were certain gains, intangible but mo 
mentous. The emotional mood had changed from 1934. 
Neither party was out to blast the other off the face of 
the earth. Each side appealed its case by way of press and 
radio. Opposing leaders engaged in public debates. In 
San Francisco, the Cooks’ and Stewards’ Union served 
meals to strikers and put up thousands of box lunches 
for the picket lines. At some ports the unions appointed 
guards from their own membership to codperate with 
the local police in maintaining order. 

The shipowners—six associations, 139 operating com 
panies—were at long last pulling together to present 


united face to united labor. And though it was t 








Awaiting the strike’s end, 
workers line the waterfront 
(above) ...and cheer when 
the good news comes (right). 


The longshoremen answered, 
in effect, “Splendid, gentlemen! 
—if you care to modify them 
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upward,” and offered an agen- 
da of demands. The sailors joined in with requests. The 
seven maritime unions set up a joint strike-policy com- 
mittee and, by a majority vote, agreed to walk out if 
negotiations failed. They failed and, on October 29, 
shipping on the entire West Coast came to a standstill 
and remained so for over three months. 

The economy of the Pacific was left stunned and reel- 
ing. Besides the 37,000 workers directly involved, other 
thousands were thrown out of work by the disruption of 
transportation. Lumbering and canning suffered seri- 
ously. Mines in the Mojave Desert, unable to ship their 





months and costing millions, progress was being made 
in the negotiation of agreements, in the establishment of 
machinery for the interpretation of agreements and th 
disposition of disputes and “beefs” arising thereunder 
Slowly, scores of controversial matters, which in the 

had bred strikes and bad blood, were being reduced point 
by point to written contracts. All this, remember, on a 


coastwise-industry basis. 
Ot {) 


And straight through, the insistent exponent « 
Operation and unity was Charles L. Wheeler. In dealing 
with the personnel of his own companies, he had prob 
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28 
ably been more successful than any shipping executive on 
the coast. 

When, after 98 days, six of the seven unions voted by 
a 7-to-1 majority to ratify the achieved agreements and 
go back to work, the entire coast, grown leaner by sev- 
eral holes in its belt, groaned with weary relief. Mr. 
Wheeler was grateful, too, but he was afraid. 

Suppose the 100-odd companies failed now to hang to- 
gether? Suppose the ex- 





ecution of contracts was 
fumbled by the old famil- 
iar confusion of author- 
ity? In and out of steam- 
ship offices, he began to 
advocate, “Let’s find the 
man who will be the 
greatest exemplifier of fair 
play, goodwill, and under- 
standing. Let’s put him 
in charge of employer- 





Charles i Wheeler 


employee relations for aé/ Pacific maritime operators.” 
To Stanley Dollar of the Dollar Line, to W. P. Roth of 
Matson, to Roger Lapham of American-Hawaiian, went 
Mr. Wheeler singing a dual theme—unity, the right man. 

What man? it was asked. Almon E. Roth, business 
manager of Leland Stanford. Experienced in law and 
with trade associations, a Past President of Rotary Inter- 
national, a university executive, a judge by temperament. 

But will he serve? Mr. Wheeler got Palo Alto on the 
phone. “Al, this is Charlie. I want to talk with you.” 

What the unsuspecting Mr. Roth found himself being 
talked into was a double-barrelled presidency—that of 
the still embryonic Waterfront Employers’ Association, 
to deal with longshoremen, and that of the Pacific Ameri- 
can Ship Owners’ Association, to deal with the six off- 
shore sailors’ unions. 

In March, 1937, on a two-year leave of absence, he 
found himself settled into a San Francisco office suite, 
and in his lap a devilish mass of unfinished business. 
There was the negotiation with the longshoremen of 
a uniform safety code (107 items), a schedule of sling 
loads for standard commodities (62) items, and a sched- 
ule of wages for handling offensive cargoes (40 items). 
That business was finished. Then there was the organiza- 
tion of the Waterfront Employers’ Association to com- 
plete and smooth out. By July, that was accomplished. 
There was the job of putting into running order the 
machinery that was to interpret and modify agreements 
and dispose of disputes. This was done and, before long, 
the various port committees were each handling several 
“beefs” every week. 

Not that the waterfront was suddenly becalmed un- 
der an aura of perfect peace. Neither shipowners nor sea- 
men are made that way; both are ready to fight fire with 
fire. Nevertheless, there was coming into operation one 
of the most extensive, complicated, and promising ex- 
periments in collective bargaining to be found anywhere. 

For the future, Mr. Roth is assuming that labor “is 
going to learn that it is just good plain business sense to 
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live up to its union agreements.” “Shipping,” he promises, 
“intends to live up to its labor contracts.” But he adds, 
significantly, “Shipping is waited on a program to secure 
enforcement of contracts irrespective of costs.” 

The lengths to which he is willing to go in turning 
on “the heat” when there is a plain violation, he demon- 
strated before he had been two weeks in office. Long- 
shoremen, contrary to their agreement, were resorting 
to “quickie” strike tactics. In San Francisco one day they 
refused to work the S.S. City of Knoxville because it was 
being picketed by the East Coast Sailors’ Union. Notice 
was served upon longshore officials that, if the vessel was 
not being worked by 8 o'clock the following morning, 
the contract for San Francisco would be suspended and 
the entire port closed down. 


Ty longshoremen called what they took to be a 
bluff and refrained from touching the ship, partly, no 
doubt, out of curiosity to see what might happen. What 
happened, shortly after 8A.M.the next day, was that every 
dock was clamped shut and operations were not resumed 
until the longshoremen had given their written assur- 
ance that, per contract, stoppages of work were, for the 
future, absolutely out. Any such action on the part of 


a single shipper would have been ridiculous and futile;- 


on the part of the entire industry it was effective. 

On the other hand, Mr. Roth is not interested in run- 
ning a pair of reactionary, high-handed, punitive organ- 
izations. The waterfront, he feels, has already had too 
much of that sort of thing. He will intercede with em- 
ployers on behalf of the men when fairness seems to 
point that way. He is striving for a judicious neutral 
Photo: Walinger = osition. He is accessible 





to workers as well as to 
owners. He is not pre- 
dicting peace for the 
waterfront, but he is say 
ing that “zf both parties 
will deal fairly and in 
good faith, there is no real 
cause for trouble.” 
Much impressed by the 
present functioning struc- 
Almon E. Roth ture and what it has ac- 
complished in a year’s time, certain observers feel that a 
pattern and formula are being evolved capable of exten- 
sion to all American shipping, which is in a very sorry 
way in the matter of its personnel relations. This pos- 
sibility may be shunted off by the kind of special law for 
maritime labor which the United States Maritime Com- 
mission is recommending. Even so, the experience will 
not have been lost. And certainly it is true, as these 
same observers maintain, that it would be smart of other 
industries to look sharply at what is being done along 
the Pacific. If industrial unity is coming to labor to 
stay, it may be that it must, perforce, come also to cap- 
ital. In which event, the West Coast shippers, headed by 
Mr. Roth, are doing important spade work on a vital, 
hazardous industrial frontier. 
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For Wives Will Sing 


By Philip Maxwell 


EAR EDITOR: 

If I say that I represent probably 100,000 husbands in 
America, please forgive me if you think that is too many. 
[ really don’t. The number may even be greater! Some- 
body some day is going to write an article along these 
lines, but why wait? 

During the last few years, it has been my good fortune 
to hear thousands of ambitious singers try out in what 
has now become a national vocal contest. When this 
thing started, I weighed about 160 pounds. Now I tip 
the scales at 172, so you see I have thrived on it. As the 
rest of me is heavy, so is my heart. 

But to get back to fundamentals. . . . 

I married early. My wife is beautiful to look at and 
to hear. Her voice is what I first “fell for.” It was on 
one of those May evenings down in Indiana near the 
college campus that I first heard her sing. The lyric 
was something about the moon, and she wore long 
tresses, and the stars overhead and the elm trees and the 
vernal grass and her sophomore status against my fresh- 
man green cap were too much for me. Since then, 
I’ve heard Pons and Moore and Swarthout, but none of 
them will ever warble so sweetly as did Mary—my Mary. 

We did the normal thing. As soon as my salary 
jumped to $27.50 a week and hers to $48, soon after leav- 
ing school we got married, lived in a one-room apart- 
ment, and made pilgrimages back to the college. 

Mary taught school for several years and my salary 
rose with my periodic changing of jobs. Finally I passed 
her income, but she says the only reason was that she 
stopped teaching. Along in somewhat rapid succession 
came the two coupons, the future May queen of any 
college campus of 1947 and a rip-roaring little fellow. 

Mary let her music lag during the early years of our 
children’s life. She sang for the few intimate parties we 
could afford and lent her voice to the church services 
free. All this time she had something 
in her mind, but I never realized it. 

We were at one of those striped- 
trouser Sunday-afternoon teas in a 
swanky suburb when she met a fellow 
playing the piano who was an assistant 
conductor of the opera company. The hostess, who had 
heard Mary sing in our home, asked if she would do a 
number. She did and the applause was good for a quiet 
Sabbath afternoon. The pianist, who is what musicians 
call a coach, invited her to come to his studio. She did. 

Really, Mr. Editor, I should, perhaps, have started my 
dissertation here, but I wanted to give a little of the 
background for my putting my case on paper. For two 
years, Mary has been taking lessons. Mr. W. is a good 
coach—one of the best. Her voice has improved, both 
of them admit. Her breathing is better and she found 
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some low tones she never thought 
she had. I’ve heard her exercises 

so much I find myself trying them out in the bathroom, 
and the piano-tuning bill has increased 400 percent. 
Mary let the cat out of the bag several nights ago while 
we were listening to a radio program. 

We finally had got the children to sleep after servicing 
them with two sips of water and after 14 good-nights 
and had turned the living-room lights low so as to enjoy 
the glowing fire. Mary had been reading Paderewski’s 
life story and her mind was all enthralled with concerts 
and large audiences and, no doubt, she thought she could 
hear the acclaim of music lovers both in America and in 
Europe. I was dozing. 

“Sweetheart,” came her voice out of the semidarkness, 
“don’t you think I’m ready for radio now?” 

I didn’t doze any more that evening, nor did I answer 
for a few minutes. Before me, as if the scene came out 


| 


of the hearth, I saw my wife waiting in a broadcasting 


studio anteroom filled with smoke. Passing her fran 


tically were a slick-haired announcer, a lady who for all 
the world looked like Kate Smith, and a litt 

dressed in a costume that gave him the appearance of 
butcher. He wore an ascot tie and carried one of thos 
adult fiddles that always seems to be the size of H 


duras boxcar. 

The crackling of the fire brought me to my senses 

“Why, of course,” I reé plic d. 

“Of course what?” she asked. 

The resulting conversation lasted far into 
The fire had long since gone out and I noticed a tear in 
Mary’s eye as we finally ascended the stairv 

The next day at the office I asked myself, “Why is it 
that nearly everybody wants to get on the radio? Wh 
is there about it that makes folk forget everything elsé 
Why don’t musicians study music as a man at 
tempts to improve his golf strokes or his bridge? 
Few of us think we'll be protessionals—get on 
the radio. We men just take it for granted 
But our wives!” 

Give them a high C or a paintbrush and they 
start out to be a Jenny Lind or a Van Gogh. Power to 
them! But, honestly, Mr. Editor, I am wondering if som¢ 
day there won't be a new thought about it all. Everyon 
can’t sing over the radio or be heard in Carnegie Hall o1 
Salle Pleyel. Wouldn’t you think that just to be able t 
sing well or declaim a piece or sketch a landscape we 
in itself be recompense enough? 

Mary knows I am writing this. In fact, she told m 


over the breakfast table this morning, when we could 
get in a word edgewise, that if I sold it, she wanted half 


the check SO that she could continue her training 
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Water-cooled power tubes (above) used in a CBS 
television transmitter... . Felix the Cat and 
Mickey Mouse (right) are televised through 
NBC'S experimental transmitter in New York. 





ILL television pay its way? That’s a question 
worrying American television research men and _ pro- 
moters more than their engineering problems. Adver- 
tising is what keeps radio going in the United States. 
But will John Q. amd Mary A. Public give attention to 
television advertising—already dubbed “teladvertising”? 
Will they remember—and buy—televised products? How 
much teladvertising will they accept? 

Psychologists are supplying some answers to those ques- 
tions. And what they are saying isn’t altogether reas- 
suring to financiers and equipment manufacturers who 
had looked upon television as a promised land, a televiset 
in every cottage, and producers of toothpaste and trucks 
clamoring to purchase television time. 

The early optimism for the commercial success of tele- 
vision is, however, understandable. It is elementary that 
the success of advertising is dependent upon arousing de- 
sires for goods. The printed page does it through the 
eye; the radio does it through the ear. But behold tele- 
vision! It combines both appeals. Ergo: it should be 
twice as effective. 

To understand that course of reasoning, you need. but 
listen to a speaker first with your eyes closed, then with 
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Television 
to Nell? 


By Frank R. Elliott 





Experimental Psychologist and Author 
















them open. This simple experiment will prove to your 
own satisfaction that you “take in” more of the speech 
when you see and hear simultaneously. Or, as the 
psychologists put it, multiple stimulation of human sense 
organs increases and intensifies reception. 

Recently I demonstrated this with more than 25,000 
people in the emotional-frame-of-the-life situation. Poster 
or eye advertising of an exhibit got attention from 25.4 
percent of the audience; radio or ear advertising of the 
same exhibit, 32.1 percent; simultaneous poster and radio 
advertising comparable to television, 33.4 percent. 

People likewise remember better when they have both 
seen and heard than when they have either only seen or 
only heard. This conclusion is warranted by a study 
made of more than 90,000 high-school seniors. Seven 
times as many, in proportion to numbers, responded with 
follow-up inquiries after they had been furnished litera- 
ture and a speaker as when they had received literature 
only. Twice as large a percentage responded with uni- 
versity enrollment following combined visual-auditory 
presentation as compared with visual presentation alone. 

A further series of studies, conducted with the cooper- 
ation of the Columbia Broadcasting System and Colum- 
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bia University, confirms this. Memory for trade names 
presented simultaneously by radio and on the screen was 
from 15.2 to 46 percent better than was memory follow 
ing screen presentation alone, and from .5 to 30 percent 
better than from radio alone. 

Even so subtle a response as that of a change in public 
opinion shows advantages of the television mode. A re 
cent ¢xperiment in New York City with 400 college stu 
dents showed that their views could be changed decidedly 
more by seeing and hearing an argument simultaneously 
than by reading the identical argument alone or hearing 
it by radio alone. If President Roosevelt won the 1936 
election largely through his radio “fireside chats,” as has 
been said, he probably would have won even more 
handily had his audience been able to see him as he talked. 

Very few people would trade the sound films for the 
old-fashioned silent pictures. Why? For the simple 
reason that sight-sound subject matter is clearer than that 


presented to the eye alone. Good teachers recognize this 




















Photos: (above) Philco Radio & Television Corp.: (right) NBC 





Careful makeup (above) is an important factor in tel- 
evision. . . . Through the eyes of the lconoscope cam 
era, Metropolitan Opera Tenor Mario Chamlee (right) 
makes a television test in an NBC Radio City studuo. 


advantage and are careful to illustrate highlights of their 
lectures on a blackboard. 

With all these demonstrated advantages of the eye-ear 
approach, why should promoters have a doubt about tel 
advertising paying the bills for television? 

One source of alarm arises from a mechanical limita 
tion of television itself. Ultrashort waves of television 
without “boosters” reach only about as far as the horizon, 
some 25 to 40 miles. “Boosters” are necessary to tele 
vise from New York to Philadelphia. Furthermore, it is 
at present impractical to envisage television service with 
out “boosters” extending very far beyond the limits of a 
score of the largest cities of America. 





To the manufacturer who, through advertising, see] 
national sales, that is a fact of dollar-and-sense interes 
It teladvertising isn’t going to reach the 100 m I 
people outside the television zones, why should he 
vertise? If he doesn’t, teladvertising must depend up 
local merchants and others who seek to develop cust 
in urban areas. They may be induced to teladvertis¢ 
tf John QO. and Mary A. Public accept teladvertising 

What will be the reaction of John and Marv? Perhaps 
an inkling of it can be gleaned from the experience of | 
short advertising films sometimes slipped betwe 
tures of a motion-picture program. Studies and invest 
gations point to the conclusion that unless the ad film is 


unquestionably clever, short, and snappy, the pati 


attention sags. Boys and girls often will snicker. ¢ 


| 
legiate brothers and sisters will wisecrack. Father 
mother will audibly begin to wonder whether the icebox 
door was closed and the kitchen door locked. 
All of which is surprising, for movie advertising, as has 
often been remarked, offers a trem¢ ndous pote ntial 
\mericans 


apparently the 


market. Each week, some 88 million 


sit before the silver screen. But 
don’t like to mix their thrills and their commer 


education, for it is a plain and simple fact that 
vertising hasn't caught on in a big way with th 
goers O| advertisers. 

Television in the home, of course, will not b 
actly like sound films in the theater; it may b« n 


worse from the advertiser's standpoint. The 
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patron pays for his seat; he gives voluntary attention in 
semidarkness; distractions are at a minimum; he feels 
“alone.” At home, on the other hand, there is a hurly- 
burly of activity. The telephone or the doorbell rings. 
There’s no social taboo on conversation. After the 
novelty of television has worn off, how is it to hold at- 
tention amid these and other distractions -to say nothing 
of brief interludes of teladvertising ? 

The difficulties of attention-holding in television will 
be realized when we compare television with newspaper, 
magazine, or even radio advertising. If the newspaper 
reader’s attention wavers, there is the page to come back 
to; if the magazine reader quits the page, it is there 
hours, days, or even weeks later for his attention. Not so 
with television. Let the eye wander from the small 
screen—even for seconds—and that teladvertisement is 
gone, never to be retrieved. 

Radio makes much less claim on fixed attention than 
television does. Sound is nondirectional. Turn your 
head away from the radio set; turn your back to it; look 
out the window; tidy up the room; knit, sew, mind the 
baby, glance at the newspaper headlines—you can still 
hear the radio. 

If the televised program is so wordy as to give the com- 
plete story via the ear, it will be so overloaded with talk 


as to be a repetitious bore. If there is appropriate balance 









Photos: (above) American Steel Export Co.; (right) NBC 
Radio amazes Wandorobo (East Africa) tribesmen 
(above), but wait tll they see the artist, tool—as 
can be done with a television receiving set (right). 
The picture is reflected in the lid’s mirror lining. 


between words and pictures, as there must be, then both 
ear and eye attention must be given simultaneously. 
Failure of either must mean inadequate reception. True, 
the trade name in teladvertising may be heard without 
being seen, but will this be any better than less expensive 
radio advertising? 

Commercial advertising over the air in America takes 
up only about 5 percent of total radio time—and some 
listeners object even to that much. Publications allow 
up to 60 percent of their space for advertisements. 
Readers seldom object to advertising—some listeners do. 
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But there’s another thing worrying the television gen- 
tlemen. It is custom. Newspapers are thought of pri- 
marily as media of current information; magazines pre- 
sent information and entertainment; and the tendency is 
to regard movies, the stage, and radio chiefly as sources 
of entertainment. 

When radio was in its infancy, educators hailed it as a 
means of formal instruction; now many think of it as at- 
tracting attention to education through good entertain- 
ment. You may not agree on that point, but, neverthe- 
less, isn’t it probable that John Q. and Mary A. Public 
will expect from television even more entertainment than 
they do from radio? If they transform one end of the 
living-room into a stage and the rest of it into a family 
auditorium, will they react kindly to the breaks in the 
dramatic continuity of their entertainment that teladver- 
tising would entail ? 

Aye, there’s the rub. Certainly the new eye-ear me- 
dium will have tremendous psychological advantages 
from multiple stimulation of the human sense organs. 
It will undoubtedly leave a deep impress upon the mem- 
ory. It will have striking attention-getting advantages. 
But will it succeed at the extremely difficult task of stmual- 
taneously holding both eye and ear attention? Finally, 
will the public taste tolerate enough teladvertising to foot 
the heavy television bill? If not, what then? Will tele- 
vision fade into nonimportance? 
Will Americans, perhaps, one day 
pay a tax to the Federal Government, 
as Europeans do for radio, to main- 
tain television stations and provide 
programs to suit their taste? 
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“Ais face wreathed in smiles. ‘He 
has hunger,’ he called triumphantly.” 
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Friends—Alien and Countrymen 
By Henry Albert Phillips 


OR THE BETTER part of 15 years—during which 
my wife and I have covered a couple of hundred thou 
sand miles travelling over all the continents, visiting 
more than 70 countries or colonies in every clime peopled 
with every color and race—we have never once suffered 
from an act of deliberate unfriendliness. Nor were we 
angels to get along with. What we know of the Golden 
Rule we learned largely from our alien hosts. 

Exceptional? Not really, if the visitor pursues his 
travels in a normal, friendly manner, accepting and ap 
preciating things for what they were intended by and 
worth to the people who made them, owned them, and 
believed in them, whether they were goods or gods or 
gew-gaws. Be they savages, simpletons, or sophisticates, 
there is always some common touchstone, and that is in 
simply being, in all honesty, what God has created every 


one of us to be human. Humanness is the universal coin 
and code of exchange the world over 

“But, mv dear sir, that doesn’t go for a country 
Spain!” I can hear someone sav who has closelv foll 
Spanish Civil War news. 

I mav as well admit that before we went to Spai! 
which is usually the period of careless 
private opinion of the Spaniards w —_ 


On my first visit to that country, my opini 


firmed within a half hour. Knowing full v 
were contraband, I had attempted to smugglk 
Havanas. I was caught and reprimanded, 
were confiscated. My ire against opain 
I learned that there was neither second 
on the no-stop train between Santander and M 


‘A fine way to treat foreigners!” I storm 
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passengers in the crowded uncompartmented third-class 
carriage. “Not even a soul who can speak English!” 

“Inglese? Non comprendo,” apologized my seat-mate, 
discerning that I was in distress about something. He 
informed the man on the other side of me—a total 
stranger to him—who in turn apologized to me because 
he had no English. Whereupon, they appointed them- 
selves a committee, going about and telling every other 
passenger that here was an Englishman in distress! Soon 
we were surrounded by what was ostensibly the whole of 
Spain—businessmen, soldiers, peasants, an out-at-the- 
elbow aristocrat, and a couple of cassocked priests—all 
excitedly questioning one another, their faces revealing 
the depth of their genuine distress because no one had 
any English. 

The aristocrat stepped forward and addressed me in 
Italian. “Sprechen sie Deutsch?” 1 countered. One of 
the priests pushed his way to my side. He spoke German 
and would feel honored to serve me. I told him rather 
shamefacedly that I was hungry. He turned to the 
anxious crowd, his face wreathed in smiles. 







“They can accept 
nothing for them. 
They crave the priv- 
ilege of making you 
a gift of them.” 
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“He has hunger!” he called out triumphantly, happily. 

Every person in that coach made a dash for his bag of 
food and insisted upon sharing it with me. As they all 
politely began to eat lunch at least two hours before their 
usual time, my erstwhile prejudice melted, liquefied, 
evaporated, and vanished in the clear, clean air of Castile. 

“Those Japanese!” I often used to hear from certain 
not always reliable quarters, just before I set out to spend 
six months in Japan. Frankly, I carried this unpleasant 
keynote with me to Japan, like a chip on my shoulder, 
viewing with suspicion the countless little unnecessary 
favors that were loaded on me with smiles. 


| WAS passing through one of the many temple re- 
sorts with my guide one day, when my attention was 
attracted by several unusual photographs of geisha girls 
hanging in a tiny souvenir shop. I immediately offered 
to buy them. There was considerable hesitation about 
selling them. 

“Well, out with it,” I said Yankee fashion. “Tell her 
to name her price—within reason.” 

I had scented the deep-dyed “commerce” that I had 
been led to believe was universal. There followed a regu- 
lar family colloquy in which three generations joined. 

“She says,” my guide informed me with a sorrowful 
smile, “that these photographs were a gift to a member 
of the family and were put up only for ornamentation.” 
I fully expected now to have to pay a handsome price. 
“They cannot agree with you on the price,” he continued. 

“However, the whole family agree that they want to 
do something for the ‘stranger’ and since these pictures 
were given to them for nothing, they can accept nothing 
for them. So they crave the privilege of making you in 
turn a gift of them.” 

He then handed them to me, all wrapped up in a 
“gift envelope” further enhanced with bows and smiles. 
It was altogether the prettiest present I ever received in 
Japan, for it came to me an utter stranger and a prospec- 
tive customer with money in my hand. 

The first time I entered Germany just after the War, 
I could not free myself from the feeling that had been 
rankling for four years—that these people were perennial 
“enemies.” I had sent word ahead to the Hotel Bayerisch- 
erhof in Munich to reserve rooms. The rooms were 
awaiting me, but I considered the million marks a night 
—or something like that—a swindle. I was furious and, 
although it was nearly midnight, I stalked out seeking 
another hotel. In the half-dark Square I came upon a 
huge soldier-policeman. With misgivings, I told him my 
story. 

“That’s all right, I'll fix you up,” he told me in informal 
German idiom. He beckoned and I followed him down 
a dark alley. Together, we wandered over the whole 
Quarter, finding a place about 2 A. M., a little cheaper 
in price, but in a lower class. I learned there that the 
Bayerischerhof had reserved my room at the price current 
at the time of receiving my reservation, as a favor, and 
had tried to tell me so, but I would not listen. I had not 
yet discovered that Germany was in the throes of infla- 
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tion, with the exchange mounting nearly a million marks 
a day against it. My impromptu guide tried to tell me 
something about it, as he sat grinning over a plate of 
sausages and a seidel of beer that he had postponed for 
two hours to give me a friendly lift. 

Tarascon is the “touchiest” little town in France, due 
to the fact that all the rest of France has been making 
fun of it for decades because of Alphonse Daudet’s Ta 
tarin stories. We sat one evening in the cafe-garden of 
the chief hotel, when the most ludicrous-looking little 
man entered and paused at our table, where there was a 
vacant seat. Someone near-by laughed and he turned 
with a scowl. We were on the point of laughing, too, but 
something within warned us. When he again turned our 
way, we smiled friendlily. The old crank smiled in return, 
sat down, and we talked the whole evening, after he had 
become our host and treated to a bottle of wine. At one 
point he went so far as to confide how the girl he had 
intended to marry had gone off to America—we might 
have met her? Gabrielle Goucheau? Quebec? Our 
friendship was so pleasant that we didn’t tell him that 
we had never been to Quebec. 

In Italy, on one occasion, I was shown a high-water 
mark of courtesy by a gentleman of rank, after I had 
knocked over his gold-headed cane in passing. He was 
sitting in front of a cafe on the Piazza San Marco, in 
Venice. I returned to say how sorry I was just as he was 
rising with angrily flashing eyes. He graciously met my 
smile with one of his own, and invited me to sit down 
and have an aperitif with him. We feil to talking on this 
very subject and he confessed that he’d always had the 
idea Americans were the most impolite people—until 
now. I confided that that had been my feeling about 
Italians. “Not when we know each other,” he added, 
toasting America. 

We have all heard of the coldness—misunderstood by 
some as a lack of friendliness—of the Swedes. ‘True, 
they are somewhat less Gemiitlich than the Austrians, 
for example. But we have yet to meet with a case of 
downright unfriendliness in the whole of Scandinavia, 
and we have travelled with deliberation over all the four 
countries that comprise it. 


H.-.::s just one contact that I made in the town of 
Kiruna, more than 100 miles above the Arctic Circle. 
Kiruna is a town of iron, in that two mountains of iron 
ore rise on either side of it. I had come 1,000 miles to 
see this remarkable place as it should be seen, but no 
one but the too-busy stationmaster spoke English. I was 
sitting at the railroad station planning to take the morn 
ing train back to Stockholm, when a man, obviously a 
laborer, approached me hat in hand and addressed me in 
quaintly perfect English. He said he was presenting 
himself as my guide. I was delighted and got right down 
to business arrangements. How much? “Oh, it will cost 
you nothing, sir,” he said. “I should say, rather, that it 
is | who should pay you, sir.” 

He explained, as we walked together up the mountain 
to his cottage. He was Alb Akerlund, a railroad engi 








neer operauung between Kiruna and Narvik, Norway. 
Once a week he had two davs off. He had heard about 
the “toreigner” in distress and had come to me the verv 
first minute he was free. I was not only the first “E: 
lishman” he had ever spoken with, but the 

being he had ever spoken English to. H CI 
studied English at school. However, he had ; 
years studying and reading it several hours 

home. He intreduced me to his “schoolmast« 

elementary grammar, all of Shakespeare’s works 
bound, Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. Spenser's / 


Queene, and a number of odds and ends of English 


newspapers that had been picked up on his train 

Our prolonged stays in Austria led to a series 
ventures in international friendship. None sh 
light on the Austrian character than our incident wi 


the Stuckmayrs. 

We were bound for Vienna after an absence of sev 
years. We had had our second-class compartment 
ourselves for several hours, when at Graz a typical A 
trian middle-class couple bustled in with the usu 
“Guten Tag! Kiiss die Hand!” Conversation did not 
really begin until I was discarding the advertising section 


of the Sunday Times, when Herr Stuckmayr apologized 





“He confessed that 
he'd always had the 
tdea Americans were 
the most im polite 
people—until nou 


7" “> 
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and asked gravely if he might take it to his married son 
who was studying English. The pair protested when we 
made reservations in the dining car, insisting that they 
had plenty of food for all in their bag. We compromised 
by taking only a slice of homemade Apfelstrudl. Herr 
Stuckmayr and I exchanged cigars, in which I got the 
worst of the bargain. One thing led to another, until we 
came to inquire about accommodations in Vienna now- 
adays. Oh, the hotels were frightfully dear, they said. 

There followed a whispered conference. Then, with 
many apologies, we were asked if we would consider 
coming home with them for a few days. “As our guests!” 
they solemnly emphasized. If we chose to make it our 
headquarters after that, that was another matter. They 
could accommodate us for $5 a week, including break- 
fast, if we didn’t think that too high? It was exactly 
what we had intended to pay at the hotel, per day— 
without taking account of the priceless Gemiitlichkeit 
that was being thrown in for good measure. 

We did go home with the Stuckmayrs and spent the 
happiest three weeks, during the whole of which they 
lay awake nights plotting some new surprise for each fol- 
lowing day; sleeping in their huge feather-bed in the 
parlor, their wedding linen and laces brought out of the 
family chest for the occasion, while they bunked together 
in a tiny unused servant’s room—and liked it. 


A CONSENSUS at home of the Chinese would be 
that he is placid, unfeeling, and utterly impervious 
to emotion. In reality—which means in China—I have 
again and again found the Chinese human and humor- 
ous, witty and solicitous. A single example will serve. 

We had overstayed our allotted time in Peiping await- 
ing an opportunity to visit the Great Wall of China, 
which was dangerously in the war zone. Finally, word 
came that a special party would be convoyed there via an 
armored train in the morning. One of our guides was 
a Mr. Chow. He had not only arranged the expedition, 
but oddly it was the occasion of his first visit to the Great 
Wall. He was as pleased as a little boy. Our train con- 
sisted of three cars. I was with the correspondents in 
one, Mrs. Phillips was with the distinguished guests in 
another, and the third was full of soldiers. At the very 
instant of starting, Mrs. Phillips, through some mishap, 
ran a splinter deep beneath a fingernail. 

Mr. Chow, in charge, hurriedly weighed the situation. 
It was best that the finger be treated immediately at the 
Rockefeller Hospital—too much infection lying around 
loose in China. Someone must accompany her. An at- 
tendant would not be polite. An official must go. I must 
not be disturbed. Mr. Chow went—and nearly fainted 
when the splinter was drawn. He gave up the cherished 
dream of a lifetime—to see the Great Wall. I didn’t 
even know about the incident until an hour before we 
arrived back in Peiping with my hard-riding cronies. 


“ee 


Mr. Chow, smiling, met us at the station with the “in- 





valid.” 
The Chinese are unselfishly like that, just as often as we 


are, shall I say? 
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I might continue drawing on happy recollections of 
similar experiences enjoyed in every country we visited: 
of one cold morning, loaded down with luggage, enter- 
ing a London bus filled with workmen, taking a tumble 
on the doorsill that landed me squarely both in their 
laps and in their hearts; of being caught without funds 
in Morocco and the way we made friends with Hamidou, 
the Arab porter, who lent us enough to carry on until 
our belated remittance came along. 

And yet, there comes to mind one of the loveliest ges- 
tures of good neighborliness on record, experienced right 
on the edge of our so-called heartless American cos- 
mopolis, New York. 

With my little family of wife and 3-year-old son— 
together with many other carloads of passengers—we got 
stalled in a blizzard. Within two hours, our temporary 
supply of heat vanished, leaving the motor-driven train 
like a refrigerator. We were marooned between stations, 
the snow outside almost impassably deep. Our personal 
predicament was cruel and critical, for we were hurrying 
back to our suburban home with our little boy, who was 
very ill and on the verge of pneumonia. Our anxiety had 
reached the stage of anguish, when a smiling gentleman, 
noting our distress, came over. He took one of the half- 
delirious child’s hands and felt his feverish brow. 

“H-m,” he said. “We’ve got to do something about 
this. Don’t worry anymore,” he added cheerily. All the 
passengers had become deeply anxious for themselves 
now. We were like a disabled ship caught in a relentless 
Arctic sea with scant hope of rescue before some of us 
perished from exposure—especially my little son. The 
Judge—as we later found him to be—took complete 
charge of the rescue. First he slipped his fur overcoxt 
on half-frozen me, for I had long since surrendered mine 
to the boy. Then he organized a dozen volunteers to 
plunge into the snow and beat a pathway to Mt. Vernon 
—only a couple of miles away, he had learned. We 
followed, fighting our way for the next two hours, the 
Judge sharing with me the burden of the child and 
helping the grief-stricken mother through the drifts. 

“Jennie would never forgive me if I didn’t bring you 
home!” he kept telling us. And Jennie was anxiously 
waiting for him, although ét was long past midnight. 
“I’ve brought home company!” he cried, as we burst into 
the house. Ten minutes later, the child was in a warm 
bed, the doctor was on his way to him, and we were half 
laughing and half crying over hot soup and coffee. And 
there we remained, under the tender care of the Judge 
and his Jennie for nearly a week, until the boy had 
almost fully recovered. 

It just goes to show that the spirit of honest fellowship 
has no nationality in the glow of the human heart, and 
that Pope was right when he wrote, “One touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin.” The point seems to be 
that not only the science of man but even the very ele- 
ments of God are conspiring to overcome human perver- 
sity; that it is just as easy, no matter where, to pick a 
friend as it is to pique a foe; that, as good Rotarians 
know, we are all good neighbors under our skin. 
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This Month We Honor— 


Seven Rotarians whose eminent services to their crafts, to their neighbor- 


hoods, or to their nations have won for them the applause of thew 
—and for Rotary, distinction. It 


Dr. ALBERT SzENT-GyOroy1 because he 
has won the Nobel Prize in medicine for 
researches during the course of which he 
produced vitamin C in quantities from 
green peppers (thus enhancing the sup 
ply available to medical men) and dis- 
covered biol- 


ogy at the University of Szeged, Hun- 


vitamin P. Professor of 


gary, he is a member and Immediate Past 
President of the Szeged Rotary Club. Y 
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been attending luncheons of t 





fellows 


} salute: 


Dr. CHEVALIER JACKSON because he is 
universally known as a pioneer and au 
thority in bronchoscopy, the inspection of, 
b dies irom, and 


removal of foreign 


treatment of the bronchial tubes. He 
conducts a clinic in Temple University 
Hospital, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in 
from al the world 


structs men parts ol 


in endoscopy, and is a member of the 
Philadelphia Rotary Club. i 


OweEN J. Roserts because as an Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United America he holds 


one of the most responsible positions in 


States of 


the nation. His appointment came in 
1930 after a distinguished career in law 
which began in 1898. He is an honorary 
member of the Rotary Club of Phoenix 


ville, Pennsylvania. — 





W. James because he is presi 
W ec kly News 
papers Association, which embraces over 


700 newspapers spread 
Canada 


GEORGI 
dent of the Canadian 
weekly icrOss 
from Newtoundland to the 
Yukon. Edito ot The Canadian States 


11 
man, at Bowmanville, Ontario, he is a 


charter member and Past President of the 
Bowmanville Rotary Club. Eleven vears 


] 7 
ot pertect attendance 1s his record. 


Joun D. McGixvray because from his 
crowded schedule as presid nt of a gran 
ite-processing works in San Francisco, 
California, he clips enough time to be 


chairman of the board of governors of 


the Shriners Hospital for Crippled Chil 
dren and to serve actively on the ¢ ‘rippled 
Children Committee of his Rotary ¢ 
He is a past potentate of Islam T 
© Shrine in San Francisco. 
RowLanp Haynes because, as president 
of the University of Omaha, Nebraska, 
he has done much to popularize educa 
tion in his region. Through radio, news 


papers, and a work-study system, he has 


made instruction available to adults as 
well as youth. Once a member of the 
Chicago Rotary Club, he now holds 


membership in Omaha. 


Ouiver P. Bartietr becaus (mer 
ican Association of Passenger Trafhe Ot 
ficers has awarded him its highest honor 

its presidency. For seven years he has 


e Rotary 
= Club of Chicago—his Club. 
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THE ROTARIAN 


Tue Objects of Rotary are to encourage and foster 
the ideal of service as a basis of worthy enterprise and, 
in particular, to encourage and foster: 


(1) The development of acquaintance as an oppor 
tunity for service. 

(2) High ethical standards in business and professions 
the recognition of the worthiness of all useful occupa 
tions, and the dignifying by each Rotarian of his occupa 
tion as an opportunity to serve society. 

(3) The application of the ideal of service by every 
Rotarian to his personal, business, and community life 


(4) The advancement of international understanding 
goodwill, and peace through a world fellowship of busi 
ness and professional men united in the ideal of service 


Fditorial Comment 


Reciprocation 





Birreen years ago, earthquake and fire lay deso- 
late a great part of Tokyo, Japan. Among Rotary groups 
contributing to the Tokyo Rotary Club’s relief work was 
the Rotary Club of Tientsin, China. Rotarians of Tokyo 
did not forget. Recently they sent $100 to Tientsin to 
aid in the relief work there going forward under auspices 
of the Rotary Club. 

Of the significance of that, let the reader judge. But 
surely, behind the act is a something that casts luster on 
the human spirit. The Rotary movement is not a thing 
taken lightly in the Orient. Six new Clubs have been 
organized in Japan and one in China since the beginning 
of this Rotary year. And while in China regular meet- 
ings of Clubs in certain cities have been interrupted, evi- 
dence abounds that the ideal of service, promulgated by 


Rotary, flames brightly. 
The ‘Little’ We Do 


4A 
: LITTLE we could do to improve our com- 


munity might as well not be done. After all, what can 
a few people do?” And, in considerable satisfaction 
with their mental processes, Messrs. So-and-So sit back 
and do nothing. Their acquaintances only too often 
agree with them, and they, too, sit. 

In Washington, D. C., in the Bureau of Standards, is 
an instrument that measures heat of a candle 200 miles 
away. Another instrument indicates the weight of the 
pencilled dot of an “i.” Still another shows the amount 
a 5-inch steel beam bends under the pressure of a finger. 
Could anything more infinitesimal be measured? 

Fortunately, there are measuring sticks for most of the 
things we do individually and collectively. Though the 
crime problem is a big, bewildering one, States and com- 
munities are doing what some consider infinitesimal to 
solve it. Boys’ clubs in crowded sections of teeming 
cities, playgrounds which take children off busy streets, 
housing projects which substitute cleanliness for filth 


and pure air for foul—measure these in terms of dollars 
and cents and you perhaps wind up in knots. But 
measure them in human life and human happiness and 
reduced crime costs, and you’ve got something there! 
Men with social consciousness do not stop to measure 
every step before they take it. They know that after 
something of worth is done, a most practical measuring 
stick will be found which will eminently justify it. 


Where Facts Are Tracks 


sas ILLINOIS, knows quite a bit about rail- 
roads. It gave its name to one. It keeps several busy. 
And now it is building a locomotive. 

Forty civic groups, sold on the idea by the Alton Rotary 
Club and Shurtleff College, have decided to drive for- 
ward jointly for Alton youth. Jointly, they feel like a 
locomotive . . . and are. 

But from the start they reasoned, “We'll need tracks 
first.” They’re laying the tracks now and the tracks are 
facts . . . just about all the facts on local boys and girls. 

About a year ago the Club and the college started to 
measure juvenile delinquency. Under way, they found 
they’d tackled a problem larger than they could or should 
handle alone. So they talked it over with the others, and 
the Alton Council on Boys’ Life resulted. Major goal 
was to be a complete census of all boys between 10 and 21. 

Accordingly, the college sociologists drafted a “sched- 
ule,” an improved sort of questionnaire. Into the hands 
of experienced young enumerators it went (the entire 
staff of the local city-directory company being retained 
for the job). Soon 3,400 schedules, 30 items on each an- 
swered specifically, came in, and the director of the survey 
and his student assistants squared off for a big and fas- 
cinating job of tallying and correlating. 

When the “breakdown” is complete, Alton will know: 

1. The actual needs of its youth—physical, moral, spir 
itual. 

2. To what extent these needs are now being met. 

3. The degree of delinquency and crime. 

4. How and where the work of the many agencies 
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which are interested in local youth may be coérdinated. 

Ever see a locomotive, sleek, powerful, and restless, 
roaring down a dirt road? Neither have Alton Rota 
rians, and perhaps that’s the reason they’re first laying the 


tracks . . . which are facts. 


Rotary Makes a Scrapbook 


Bie cities and old men make scrapbooks. 
The one, dreaming of fame, would leave a full record 
for his biographers. The other, with memories of a life 
lived, would explain the turns it has taken. 

Now Rotary, neither one nor the other, is making a 
scrapbook—but for reasons less self-conscious and more 
objective. In it you'll find the Rotary libraries of indi 
vidual Rotarians, the archives of the over 4,400 Clubs, 
the historical files of the Secretariat and its branch offices. 
It’s a hetero- yet homogeneous collection and certainly 
one of the largest of scrapbooks. 

The other day we met a Rotarian we'd known for 
some time. You'd call him an old-timer in Rotary. “You 
know,” he said, “I’ve got a lot of stuff on Rotary’s early 
days at home .. . old meeting notices, old lapel buttons, 
an old wooden Rotary wheel. 
with it. I doubt if my family will want it.” 

“Well,” we answered, scarcely able to let him finish, 


I don’t know what to do 


“if you want to see a man’s eyes pop, you just take that 
Rotariana to your Club Secretary!” He said he would. 

Because a few early Rotarians and many later ones 
tucked away such bits of then current history, Rotary’s 
development can now be pieced together. How Rotary’s 
wheel evolved, for instance, can be traced. That story 
appears elsewhere in this issue, and similar stories are 
to come. 

But vanity, which impels the adolescent and the old 
man, is not Rotary’s motive in keeping its historical rec 
ord in order. Rather is it an effort to uncover the mile 
stones of the past in order to understand the present and 


to see, if possible, the future to which they may point. 


Marks in the Sand 


ae because mankind moves so slowly to 
ward desirable objectives? Because goals never seem to 
be reached? That a strain of cynicism runs through 
much present-day thinking is not surprising, for human 
kind considers history, not as a story of progress, but as a 
series of dates set down in schoolbooks. 

Sven Hedin, in this issue, tells of the silken thread 
which for centuries has bound the cultures and peoples 
of East and West. He now envisions a modern highway 
linking Shanghai with Bremen and Boulogne—and fol 
lowing the marks in the sand which identified the 2,000 
year-old caravan routes of the silk merchants. Here we 
have history as a story of progress. 

For civilization has followed closely the trade routes, 
whether they be on land or on sea. Men of varying race 


the first time through expandec 
commerce, have gained new understanding and t 


of each other’s view points and 


and color have met for 


problems. 
When dissension and friction arise between nations, the 
trade paths provide an invisible link which, when mis 
re cleared av 


As the Silk Ro 


and men for hundreds 


understandings and difficulties . 
bring peoples together again. 
stood the whims of Nature 

years, so do the world’s commercial routes remain to 
bring men into closer, more friendly relationship. It is 


the story of the past. It bids well to be so in the 


Can't Fool Children 


Dede PAYS. One need not subscribk 


school of philosophy known as pragmatism nor the eco 
nomic doctrine of utilitarianism to be aware of th 
An ancient Chinese proverb-maker summed 
neatly when he said: “A man without a smilin 
should not open a shop.” And pondering th« 
Rotarian will recall the well-known words, “H 


most Ww ho serves best.” 


But courtesy is not like a pair of suspendei 
hat, to be put on only fol special OCCASIONS { 
springs from a deep consideration for others, eve: we 
would have it reciprocated, friendliness quickly d 
ates into flattery and a smile becomes smir] 


difference is instantly discernible, even to a child 


‘Umph’ is What It Takes 


umph (umf), 2. Persona 


Inesthetic vigor; as, “an 


Y.. WON’T find the 


word in ( 

dictionary, but future lexicographers may list \ 
cent coinage of that jaunty newspaper \\ 
Winchell, it has just begun to enjoy slang s! II 
purists wail, it will probably graduate 

Like the words thud and swish, its ind Is 
meaning and is what the etymologist calls an on 
poetic word. Umph is a useful word. It describes 
plex quality, but that quality itself, while nothin Vv. iS 
infinitely more useful than the word 

You probably wouldn’t have hired tl 
topped office boy who has tied up i] the teminil rts 
in the office if he hadn’t had—well, a lot of «mph. You'll 
admit it took just about all the wm p/h you could Immon 
to sell the directors your lea. And it’s pl 
you that the men who wield the presidential vel in 
vour Rotary Club are the men with uwmph 

As the poet Louis Unterm le clear 
RoTaRIAN readers, man go out glorifyin 
monplace—in his speech, tor one thing. Such 
as “crash a party” and “muscle in,” he beli 
conscious pocticisms that enrich out daily 


Untermever, who delights in glorification 


Mr. 


commonplace, we would submit Mr. Winchell’s amp 
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Rotary’s mechanically beautiful wheel didn’t roll into being . . . It evolved. 


A YOUNG ENGRAVER bent overt 


his drawing board. His eyes stared into 


the clean white paper. His fingers 
twirled a compass in the air. Suddenly 
he leaned back, squinted at the ceiling, 
and, speaking to the oe ee 
light fixture, said, 
“There's an_ idea! 
Why wouldn't that 
de?” Then he fell 
quickly to work. 

A wheel, a plain, 
steel-rimmed wagon 
wheel, as a drafts 
man sees it, came Montague M. Bea 
upon the paper. . 

That night the young engraver passed 
his drawing around among the fellows. 
They'd just come from dinner and were 
now stretched comfortably about on the 
chairs and beds and tables of a double 
bedroom in a hotel. 

“I think Monty has 


about what we want,” said a tall, lean, 


sketched just 


New England-sort-of chap who seemed 
to be the head of the group. . Everyone 
agreed. 

And in some such manner as this, the 
first of all Rotary wheels became a fact. 





It all happened in Chicago back in 
1905. 
tague M. Bear (you can meet him any 
Tuesday at the Rotary Club of Chicago). 


The young engraver was Mon- 


The group of young businessmen in the 
hotel suite was the world’s first Rotary 
Club in one of its earliest sessions. The 
lean young leader was Paul P. Harris, 
Founder of Rotary International. 

In the spare records of Rotary’s first 
years one may read that it was indeed 
“Monty” who designed the first emblem, 
and as he himself remembers it, the 
thing happened as we've told it. 

That first wheel was plain. 
plicity graced the stationery of the new 
Club for a year (though Harry Ruggles, 
an eager young printer-member, ran off 


Its sim- 
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Turns the Wheel 


Has Taken 


By K. K. Krueger 


enough letterheads bearing the wheel to 
last five years—which they did). 

But how the little old 
What sort of evolution was it 


wheel has 
changed! 
that converted that first unimpressiy¢ 
circle into the mechanically beautiful 
gear which is now Rotary’s emblem? 
The mutations are worth tracing. 

The wagon wheel was good enough 
for a time—until 1906. 
the members deemed it dull and asked 


Now some ot 





Monty to give it life, to dress it up. He 
did, by floating some clouds around th 
bottom of it. That was better. Monty 
made up a few lapel buttons, and 
number of small “cuts” which appeared 
on early literature, using this emblem. 
But the thing wasn’t right yet. Onc 
day the Club voted to a man, according 
to Tom Phillips, an honorary member ot 
the Rotary Club of La Feria, Texas, who 
was then a member of the one and only 
Rotary Club, that Monty’s clouds looked 
like dust and that “not even 
could make dust before and aft of a 


Rotary 
wheel ... .” 

But Monty came back . . 
neat little lapel button made in metal, 


“with a 


with the powdery particles of earth ris 
ing heavenward from the left side ot 
an onrushing wheel well supplied with 
spokes.” Rotarian Phillips’ coat lapel 
still carries one of these aeronautically 
correct emblems. 

But the change went on in Rotary’ 
emblem’ as in itself. Monty Bear hadn't 
yet run out of improvements. Along in 
1910 he re-did the Rotary wheel. 

He made it heavier, and superimposed 
ribbons which bore the legend Rotary 
Club across the bottom of the wheel and 
the clouds—or dust. Above the whee! 
he engraved Chicago. Luncheon badges 
of the day carried a variation of tha‘ 


A wagon wheel (extreme left) was the first emblem of Rotary’s first Club—Ch: 
cago .. . Soon it was beclouded . . . Later beribboned. The National Associa 


tion used the Chicago wheel. 


The International Association chose a gea 
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emblem, plus the member’s /ast name 
and his classification. 

While the mother Club was growing 
steadily and was trying out an assort- 
ment of emblems, other Rotary Clubs 
were organizing. In fact, 16 Clubs got 
together in August, 1910, to form the 
National Association of Rotary Clubs. 
Each of them, it is interesting to note, 
used some variation of the wheel monf 
as its emblem. 

No sign fit Rotary more logically than 
the wheel, all seemed to agree. But the 
first national Convention took no special 
notice of insignia. There were more 
pressing matters. 

Lacking an emblem of its own, the 
Association used that of the Chicago 
Club for about two years. 

During the period each Rotary Club 
received a letter from headquarters. It 
said, in effect: “The National Associa- 
tion needs an emblem, the basic element 
of which should be the wheel. Won't 
you have your engraver and jeweler 
members submit designs? The one 
whose suggestion is accepted wins the 
honor and no doubt the business of 
turning out a good many of them.” 


Tu designs came in, and were bun- 
dled off to the Convention held in Du- 
luth, Minnesota, in 1912. 

There, where Rotary became interna- 
tional in name as well as in fact, the 
associated Rotary Clubs got their first of- 
ficial emblem. It consisted “of the basic 
principle of a wheel with gears cut on 
the outer edge and spokes separated suf- 
heiently to allow of space .. .” Royal 
blue and gold became—and still remain 

Rotary’s colors. 

But the cogs! Where did they come 
from? 

From Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, the 
archives point out. Among the dozens 
of ingenious symbols which stood for the 
many mushrooming Rotary Clubs of the 
day, three or four employed sprockets 
or gear wheels as a background for thé 
Club name. Pittsburgh seems to have 
been the first to use such a symbol (late 
1910), though Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vamia, and Kansas City, Missouri, fol- 
lowed soon with similar ideas. Pitts- 
burgh’s wheel was much like Rotary’s 
present wheel. 

At any rate, Rotary’s emblem got its 
teeth at Duluth, “the object of the gears, 


Time was when each Rotary Club 
had its own individual emblem. And 
individual is the word—as a glance 
at a few such emblems (right) con- 
vinces. But note that in almost all 
of them a wheel is the motif. 
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or cogs, being twofold: first, to relieve the 
plainness of the design; and, second, to 
symbolize power.” 

The 
both the 
the individual Club, it was planned. 


Each Club was to substitute its name for 


new emblem should represent 


International Association and 


the International part of Rotary Interna- 
tional on the wheel’s felly, or rim. But 
some of the Clubs rued the passing of 
their earliest insignia—and didn't let 
them pass, using them even today on 
stationery and Club bulletins. 

On the whole, the new Rotary wheel 
did nicely for about eight years, when 
someone began to ask just why, when 
the gear was designed, it wasn’t built on 
mechanically Why 
shouldn’t it be a gear that could actually 


sound principles. 
do work? 

Two Rotarians so were 
Charles Henry Mackintosh, of Chicago, 
and Oscar B. Bjorge, of Duluth, Minne- 
sota. The latter headed the engineering 
staff in a large machinery manutfactur- 
ing plant. Mackintosh had, when work- 
ing for the same company several years 
before, asked him to criticize the Rotary 


puzzled 


wheel, technically. 

Technically, it grieved Bjorge and its 
faults challenged him. So he redesigned 
it generally, and the two men, as mem- 
bers of a special committee on the stand- 
ardization of the 
their new design to the Board of Di- 
1919, and saw 


emblem, submitted 
rectors in the Winter of 
it adopted and announced as the official 
description soon after. It (plus the key 
way) is the official emblem you know 
today. (And perhaps this is the place 
to say that the spokes and hub and 
felly and teeth of Rotary’s sym- 
bol are not in themselves sym- 
bolic of anything. If indi- 
vidual Rotarians wish to 
analyze the emblem and 
Rotary thus, they may, but 
unofficially. ) 

You've heard the tale ot 
the missing keyway? Well, 
it fits here. 

Scarcely had Rotary be- 
gun to use the new wheel, 
the splendid, scientifically 
correct, heavy-duty gear, when 
from out of California came a 
quiet voice saying: 

“The ‘hub’ design of the new 
‘wheel’ is that of an ‘idler’ wheel or gear, 
there being no provision for the reception 
or transmission of power to or from a shaft. 

I am submitting, therefore, a modi- 
fication incorporating a keyway, which 
makes the new wheel a real worker.” 

It was the voice of Will R. Forker, 
then President of the Rotary Club of Los 


Angeles, California. Rotarian Bijorge 
listened interestedly, concurred in the 
sound criticism, and so a keyway was 
added to his design. 

Since 1920, the Rotary wheel has had 
fairly smooth rolling. Clubs have but to 
consult the Manual of Procedure or to 
write to the Secretariat for correct de- 
scriptions of the official emblem. It is 
amusing to note, however, that as late 
as 1932 a few envelopes bearing wheels 
with too many cogs or something-or- 
others slipped out of the central office 
and into the mail. And, of course, many 
of the old wheels, beloved but inaccurate, 
survive in some of the Clubs. Time, no 
doubt, will gently take the toll of them. 

But there’s a higher criticism in the 
orbit of the wheel. Rotarian A. R. Kin- 
ney, of Omaha, Nebraska, contended sev- 
eral years ago, for instance, that Rotary’s 
wheel is a sprocket wheel (which car- 
ries a chain and turns another sprocket in 
the same direction) and is not a cog 
wheel or spur gear (which meshes with 
a similar gear and turns it in the oppo- 
site direction). An engineer answered, 
however, that it is entirely correct to re- 
fer to the emblem as a cog wheel (epi- 








Of Men and Wheels 







4opERN MAN is said to accept 
too easily, too unappreciatively, the 
inventions which built his world. 
He takes as a matter of course— 
runs the charge—the automobile, 
the telegraph, the radio. . . . 

If the accusation is true of these 
(though an invention wants use, not 
applause), how much truer is it of 
those elementary discoveries on 
which contemporary ones depend. 

Take, for example, the lever and 
the wheel. We use them hourly 

. and heedlessly. Each has a 
history longer than history. 

The wheel, we read, was probably 
conceived in Asia Minor or in 
Europe late in prehistoric times. 
The Asian migrants to North 
America who survived as the North 
American Indians must have left 
before its introduction. They seem 
not to have known it. 

From the high cultures of the 
Mayas, the Aztecs, and the Incas of 
Mexico and South America the 
wheel is absent. Though their 
calendars were more accurate than 
ours, though their architecture is 
still a textbook for modern engi- 
neers, they failed to conceive, or at 
least to use, the wheel. 

Why the simple idea of the wheel 
occurred to so small a part of the 
human race is one of the amazing 
facts in the history of invention. 

Today the wheel is the symbol 
of man’s mechanical progress. Ro- 
tary’s wheel encircles more. To 
Rotarians it is the symbol of service 
in man’s working with man. 
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cycloidal design). And that was as far 
as it went. 

What does Monty Bear think of his 
first wheel’s husky modern heir? Well, 
he likes it . . . but he believes its virtue 
lies in its engineering rather than in its 
symbolism. <A year or two ago he got to 
thinking about the matter and again 
spread out his drafting tools just as he 
did back in 1905. (What a lot of water 
had sped under the well-known bridge 
between those two moments.) This time 
he turned out a variation of the present 
emblem which seemed to him to forge 
into the wheel a number of meanings it 
does not now possess. 

For instance, he reduced the number 
of spokes from six to four, one for each 
of the four men at the first meeting of 
the world’s first Rotary Club: Paul Har- 
ris, Silvester Schiele, Gustavus Loehr, 
and Hiram Shorey. And he reduced the 
number of teeth to make it correspond 
with the number of members in the first 
Club after it had formally organized. 
But Monty scarcely expected Rotary to 
scrap its present emblem and adopt his 
new version. The wheel, he saw, is rec- 
ognized and admired everywhere. But 
he did want his brother members to 
know that he still watches the wheel turn. 

Perhaps it’s not part of this story, but 
some sharp-eyed reader is certain to ask, 
“How come the emblems of Rotary and 
the National Association of Manufac 
turers of the United States of America 
The answer seems to 
The latter, it 


are so similar?” 
be, “Purely coincidence!” 
must be noted, is ten years older than 
Rotary and was using the cogged 
wheel as its sign in 1912 when the 
Rotarians also adopted it without 
realizing that a similar emblem 
was already in use. At this 
late date apologies are offered 
to the manufacturers who 
generously have never 
chided Rotary. 

Some day collectors of 
Rotariana — Rotary _ has 
many of them already—are 
going to go on a strange 
hunt, the hunt for “the ex- 

traneous dot.” Back in 1931- 
32, the emblem on Rotary’s of- 

ficial letterheads and elsewhere, 
for some reason the engraver 
was unable to explain, had a small 
black dot in its very center. It had 
no function. It did not belong there. 
Hundreds of letters went out under the 
erring sign until someone with an eagle 
eye asked, “Why the dot?” 

No one answered. No one could. And 
from it all one gathers that never again 
will the wheel see spots. 
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By C. G. Houston 


Past President, Rotary Club of Grand Junction, Colorado 


cis: years ago, a Rotary Dis 
trict Governor saw a community need, 
took the preliminary steps to fill that 
need, and set in motion a train of events 
which resulted in the establishment of the 
Grand Junction State Junior College, now 
Mesa College. 

The story of the birth and growth of 
that 
practical Community Service. 


educational institution is one of 
Inherent 
also in this narrative is an important 
principle of community codperation; for, 
while the Grand Junction Rotary Club 
first projected the college, support of the 
school became a part of the activities of 
all the local service clubs. 

The District Governor in whose mind 
was born the thought of the establish 
ment of a junior college to serve this re 
gion is R. E. “Dick” Tope, Past Governor 
of Rotary District 7 (now 113). In 1924 
he discovered a need for an institution 
of higher learning in western Colorado 

In the center of a fruit-growing dis 
trict, easily accessible both by railroad and 
highway, and situated in a country of 
unusual beauty, Grand Junction was a 
logical selection. Among its 11,000 in 
habitants were some half-hundred Rota 
rians to whom Governor Dick took his 
suggestion. 
diate and enthusiastic. 

As a first step, Rotarian Ollie Bannis- 
ter, State Senator, succeeded in getting a 
bill put through the State Legislature— 
an enabling act authorizing the establish 
ment of the school as a State institution 


Greatly assisting him was Rotarian Wal- 


Their response was imme- 


A College That 
Service Clubs Built 


ter Walker, United States 


Colorado, who Was also publisher ol the 
t 


Senator trom 


Grand Junction Daily Sentine 


In 1925 the e building was 


colles 
pleted. It was a fine institution, lacking 
in only one minor detail money tor its 
state not 


had 


mained 


support and equipment; the 
unique among States in this re spect 
“no room on the budget.” It re 
for the Rotary Club to see it through 
Realizing that Rotary practice is wisely 
against sole Rotary 


support Oot any acti\ 


ity—tor any activity maintained solely 
by any individual group is likely to be 
come an “Old Man of the Sea” to that 


group—and also for certain other obvious 


pragmatic reasons, the Grand Junction 
Rotary Club budgeted a part of its funds 
to help buy equipment, books, and the 


; , , 
like, to give initial impetus to the project. 


Then it invited into codperation all the 
local service clubs and ilar groups. 

The results were most gratifying. The 
Grand Junction Chamber of Commerce, 
Lions Club, A. A. U. W., P. E. O., and 


other local groups and individuals con 
Club, to keen 


i 


when it 


tributed, with the Rotary 
the college going, until last year 
was made a part of the State public-school 
system. 

The college now has an enrollment of 
300 students, each of whom pays an an 
nual tuition fee of $75. Its capacity is 450 
It offers a two-year standard junior col 
lege course, and serves a territory with<a 
radius of 150 miles 
Studies made of the enrollment show 


that from 80 to 90 percent of the stu- 


indy, 
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/ 
cite oy © Not that we 


want to start a stampede, but we think we 


ought to report that outside Rotarians prospect 
ing for a luncheon in the Rotary Club of Silver 
ton, Colo., find not orly that but also a piece of 
vold or silver (ore) with the Club’s greetings at 
tached. Silverton members who come late must 
spin. a large roulett wheel—Shore _ thing, 
stranger—and pay the forfeit the wheel is in 
clined to exact 
> *. * 

The Brisk Days. To the extension division 
of Rotary’s Secretariat this looks very much like 
an all-time record. In three days (November 
29, December 1 and 2) the committee on ad 
mission of Clubs received “applications from 21 
provisional Rotary Clubs. Eleven came from 
outside the United Stat 


land, and Bermuda, and ten from within. 


Canada, Newfound 


> * > 
One Miss. Ask any member of the Rotary 

Club of Denver, Colo., how Joun S. WortH 
INGTON is on attendance “Perfect! Always 
here or makes up somewhere,” will be the an 
swel And that has been the truth about 
Rorartan Worruincron for 25 years—with on 
minute exception After he'd had a 100 per 
cent record for ten years, he missed one meet 
ing; in the last 15 years he has missed exactly 
non 

oe > >. 


Health. Are you an authority on indu 
trial hygien If so, here’s a Rotarian in India 
who would like very much to hear from you 
His Rotary Club is setting up a committee to 
study the problem locally, and he seeks the 


counsel and experience of other Rotarians in the 
field. He is Dr. M. AnMap, 29 Stephen Court, 
Park Street, Calcutta, India. 


- . . 


Teaser. Knowing fellow members in the 
Rotary Club of Athens, Ga., pays first in fel 
lowship and second in football tickets, cigars, 


motor oil, golf balls, and flashlights. Som 
| 


weeks back the Club’s Rotary News ran a list 
of questions, each answerable only by the 
name of a member. For instance: His given 


name is another member's surname———— 
His nickname is a quick, jerky motion 


—, Prizes such as we've mentioned 


went to the 12 promptest and best papers. 
> >. > 


Bronze for Valor. There's a proud dad in 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. His son has made him 


so. You'll pardon him when you hear the 
story—which is this: One day last Summer, 
Peter A. Herrzperc, the 14-year-old son, an- 


other youth, and a girl saved a nearly drown- 
ing man and tried to rescue a woman. Four- 
foot waves, a treacherous backwash, and a 
rocky shore were the odds against which they 
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As the Wheel Turns 


Notes about Rotary personages and events of special Rotary interest 


Rotary’s President, Maurice Duper- 
rey, receives an audience with Can- 
adian Prime Minister W. L. Macken- 
zie King (left). ... An embrassement 
from New York Rotarian Ray 


Knoeppel (below ) on his tour in 1937, 





worked. Recently the trio received bronze med- 
als for their valor from the Carnegie Hero 
Fund Commission. The award includes $500 
toward an education. Bronze medals came also 
from the Royal Canadian Humane Association. 
Perer’s proud parent is CHarves S. L. HERTz- 
BERG, a member of the Rotary Club of Toronto. 
* * * 

26 X 100%. For over 26 years JoHN FaLk- 
INGBRIDGE PARKER has played the Royal Toast 
in the Rotary Club of 
London, England — but 
that isn’t his loftiest Ro- 
tary record. This is: He 
has a 100 percent attend- 
ance record covering the 
same period. He _ has 
missed but eight meet- 
ings of his Club since it 
was founded in August, 
1911. Those eight he 
made up elsewhere. At 





]. F. Parker 
its silver-anniversary cel 
ebration, the Club gave him a miniature piano 
which plays the national anthem, and an hon- 
orary membership. Can his record be tied? 

* * &* 

Map. No excuse now for editorial errors 
on the mining industry. To the editor, SEcRE- 
rARY ALEKSANDER Krawczynskl, of the Rotary 
Club of Lwéw, Poland, has sent a large general 
survey map of the world’s mining industry 
with the compliments of the map’s editor, S. 
Korytko, The map is as graphic and complete 
a work as one could wish. 

* * * 

Defy. Here's a defy hurled or a gauntlet 
slapped down—or something. The Rotary Club 
of Bradford, Pa., claims to have (or wants to 
know if it has) the youngest President for a 
Rotary Club of more than 50 members. _ Its 
man is Ropert B. Brome ey and he’s not yet 
28. The Club has 66 members. And to double 


Blind Herschel Bacharach, only hon- 
orary member of the Rotary Club of 
Miami, Fila., hands a can of coins he 
collected at his newsstand to Rota- 
rian M. R. Harrison. It will help 
buy tools for the Club’s boys’ shop. 





the defy, the Club thinks the Governor of its 
District (175), Roperr H. Mricer, of Titus- 
ville, Pa., is the youngest of current District 
Governors. He’s not yet 35. Well, can your 
Club tie or beat that combination, or either 


half of it? Bradford would like to know. 
* * &* 


100 Percenter. To qualify for THe Ro- 
TARIAN’s legion of perfect attenders which ap- 
pears periodically in these pages, a Rotarian 
must score 100 percent for 15 years or more. 
The Rotary Club of Marquette, Mich., is con- 
fident that its member Dr. S. H. Buck will 
achieve the distinction, the fates being favorabl, 
disposed. Of his 16 years of membership, the 
last ten have been marked by gapless attendance 
. « « « Earce L. Frank, of the Rotary Club of 
Ravenna, Ohio, has a similar record, 100 percent 
attendance for ten years. He has been Secretar 


of the Club for the past seven years. 
So. %-—S 

Epigram. Who says the day of the epi- 

grammatist is past fails to reckon on Rotarians 

of La Mesa, Calif. In The Tattler, their weekly 

Club publication, they drop such crystal bits as 


these: 
Service 
To know what to do is wisdom; 
To know how to do it is skill; 
To do it as it should be done is Service. 
He who serves deserves. 


We succeed as we serve, and just as rapidly 

as we deserve. 

* * & 

‘Private Joe.’ The oldest of living former 
Governors of Illinois, the State in which Ro 
tary was born, is JosEpH W. 
(“PrivaATE Jor”) FIFE! 
He is an honorary mem 
ber of the Rotary Club of 
When his 


] 


Bloomington. 
97th birthday came roun 
recently, the Club mad 
him its special guest, hon 
oring him in a prograt 
which reviewed his lon 





life of public service. H 


began life as a ston 


]. W. Fifer 


mason’s son, fought in th 
Civil War of the United States, practiced lav 
and became a statesman and historian of hig! 
reputation. 

* . * 

Symptoms. This bit seems to have all th 
symptoms of a record of one sort or another 
When Rotarian Howarp J. Ruopus, of Mexico, 
Mo., “made up” at the Rotary Club of Puc 


Courtesy Miami Daily News 
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Congratulations to these golden wed- 
ding celebrants, Rotarian and Mrs. 
John G. Truman, of Bushnell, Ill.! 
blo, Colo., the other day, he brought the total 
of different Rotary Clubs he has visited to 227. 


call it a record? 
* * * 


Shall we 


Combination. Speaking of father-and-son 
combinations in Rotary Clubs—here’s a double- 
barrelled one. J. C. B. 
Koonce is President of 
the Rotary Club of 
Eustis, Fla His son 
“O. B.” is Secretary, 
having been elected to 
the office recently when 
his predecessor re- 


signed. PRESIDENT 





KooNCE 1s one of Flor- 


Two-way team. ida’s Circuit Court 

judges. He has had 
attendance covering his 13 years 
Koonce, a 
specialties and novelties man, has three 100 per- 


100 percent 
of Club membership. SECRETARY 


cent ycars. 
* ~ * 


New Clubs. 
Clubs recently 
tary International: 


Hearty greetings to these new 
admitted to membership in Ro- 


Englewood, Colo.; Wray, Colo.; Draper, N. C.; 
Unionville, Mo.; Ciudad Delicias, Mexico; New 
Braunfels, Tex.; Creede, Colo.; Haverfordwes 
Wales; Trenton, N. C.; Nokkeushi, 
Murfreesboro, N. C.; Miami Beach, Fla.; Prince 
ton, Mo.; Bijapur, India; South Side of St. 
Joseph, Mo.; Elm City, N. C.; Kochi, Japan; 
Catawissa, Pa.; Dunmore, 

Kristinehamn, Sweden; 
Leoti, Kans.; Lima, N. Y.; 


Japan; 


Warrensburg, Mo.; 
Pa.; Falun, Sweden; 
Deadwood, So. Dak.; 


Olyphant, Pa. 
* * * 


Gray Day. 
though) was a recent meeting of the Rotary 
Club of Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 
to see Cart R. Gray III inducted as a new 


A study in gray (a bright one, 


Present as guests 


The Grays: Carl R., Sr.; ]r.; and Ill. 








member were Cart R. Gray 


" 


ago resigned trom the 


Pacific Railroad, and his son 


Mrs. Gray (Sr.), you ma 
“American Mother of I‘ 


~ * 


Mile of Type. We've 


tests. Our esteemed cont 


lishers’ Auxiliary has them, 

it 1s currently running one 

done on these pages 

the greatest number of colur 
his career’s credit. Rot 

of Rogers, Ark., is the man, 


65,000 inches of type in s« 


t 


1918. He is a former pres 


Editorial Association. 


Honors. 


* * 


member and Past President 


of Houghton, Mich., has been elected president R.] 
of the North-Midwest section of the Society for nore Rot 
the Promotion of Engineering Education. .. . them w 
ROTARIAN CLARENCE NIELSEN, of Independence, China. H 
lowa, was recently elected president of the it And 


American Butter Institute. 


to find the 


ARIAN ERWIN FUNK, 


ent of the National 


Professor G 
the Rotary Club 


. who not long x <¢ 
he Union 
R. Gray, |i ( 
y Vas Na d 
’ 
corner on con 
rar’ ii le Pub I . 
. sieiialins 
For instance, hat 
ntormally, as 1s 


newsman with 


inches of type 


date His feat 


months during 


I SWENSON, a 


Hon. Gorpbon 





Holmes 


* * 


Two-Clubman 


I 
) 








Cuicaco, itt, Us.A 
PAUL P HARRIS, DESTINED To BECOME 
FOUNDER AND PRESIDENT EMERITUS 
OF ROTARY, ARRIVES To PRACTICE LAW 
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Sad soul, 


take comfort, 


nor forget 


That sunrise never failed us yet. 


Celia Thaxt 


er 


eel 











Once each year— 
on February 2 to 
be exact Mr. 
Ground Hog wins 
redress for the 


slight he suffers 
all year. If he 
sees his shadow, 
say folks in the 
United States, six 
weeks of heavy 


weather lie ahead. 
Canadians count 
the bear their 


weather oracle. 
To close crypti- 
cally, does your 
shadow ever 
intimidate you ? 
Ye MAN witTH 

Ye ScratcHPAD 


1911, Fitty Rotari 
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1938), 4,484 


of Rotarians (estimated), 189,700 














Rotary Around the World 


These brief news notes mirror the varied activities of 


the Rotary 


New Zealand 


Music "Neath Their Pillows 
WeLuincron—Realizing what a boon indi 
vidual radio would be to patients in a near-by 
anatorium for women and children, the Rotary 
Club of Wellington, with other Clubs in the 
North Island and with the financial help of 
a hospital board, has obtained such an installa 
tion. An individual pillow phone is provided 


for each patient. 


England 
3,600 Boys Helped 


Westron-supER-MarE—In its 14 years of exis 
tence, the Rotary Boys’ House at Weston-super- 
Mare has enrolled 3,600 boys. The establishment, 
















movement. Contributions are welcomed. 


which rebuilds the health and character of many 
a lad each year, is maintained by the 10th and 
17th Districts of Rotary International: Associa- 
tion for Great Britain and Ireland. Weston- 
uper-Mare Rotarians have acquired new quarters 
for the house, the boy population having out- 


grown the old ones. 
Switzerland 
Snowy Hills Were Textbooks 


Davos—If you were a boy again, here’s one 
school you'd not need forcing to attend. A ski 
camp for sons and daughters of Rotarians and 
their friends has just been sponsored by the 
Rotary Club of Davos, ten-day courses being 
taught by licensed Swiss ski teachers.  Partici- 
pants were accommodated at a cozy. mountain 


A passel 0’ Texas rangers roamin’ 
Rotary’s Secretariat. They’re 4-H 
Club winners sent to the Interna- 
tional 4-H Club Congress in Chi- 
cago by the Houston Rotary Club. 


Photo: Harold P. Brown 
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In pit cars of a coal mine, Paonia, 
Colo., Rotarians and their wives 
rode 2,000 feet into the earth and 
there ate a miner's lunch, snapped 
pictures, and learned about mining. 


inn. Initiative for the camp came from the 
Youth Service Committee of the Swiss District. 


The Netherlands 
Provides Guest Office for Visitors 


ARNHEM—For visiting Rotarians the Rotary 
Club of Arnhem provides a private room in 
which they may arrange their own personal 
business. One supposes there are desks large 
enough to accommodate the contents of the 
bulgiest of brief cases. 


China 
$18,830 Disbursed among Refugees 


SHANGHAI—Between October 19 and Decem- 
ber 2 the Rotary Refugce Relief Fund for Emer- 
gency Relief had disbursed $18,830 and $2,950 
had been sent to other Rotary Clubs to assist 
them in their relief work. Remittances have 
come from Rotary Clubs in all parts of the 
Rotary world. The Shanghai Club has main- 


Musicians who appeared in a charity 
concert sponsored by the Rotary Club 
of Kaifeng, China. They were enter- 
tained by Club President C. Shang. 





° . °. e . ' 
tained a motor clinic and dispensary, a small 


hospital unit on a truck. 


Italy 


L. 23,000 Is Turin’s Gift 

Turin—When the Rotary Club of Turin ran 
through its books at the end of the last Rotary) 
year, it found it had donated a total of L. 23,000 
to various organizations and to public welfare. 


Czechoslovakia 


Give Job Bureau New Quarters 

OLtomouc—To replace an inadequate struc- 
ture, the Rotary Club of Olomouc has voted to 
build a new information office for employment. 
Members promised also to support the work 
with funds and encouragement. 


Wales 


Doctor ... Lawyer . . . Merchant? 
Neatu—To help boys of the Neath County 
School settle on careers, the Rotary Club of 
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Neath is working with the headmaster on a 
series of talks on trades and professions. Mem 
bers of the Club will present the talks. Par- 


ents have been invited to join the discussions. 


Canada 


‘| Built This One, Governor!’ 

Woopstock, Ont.—When Governor Geoffrey 
A. Wheable, of District 152, stopped on his 
official visit in Woodstock, Ont., there was one 
thing he Aad to see, insisted local Rotarians— 
an airplane factory. At the site, he found 35 
boys busy on struts, wings, “props,”’ and land- 
ing gear for model airplanes. Woodstock Ro- 
tarians are interested in the model craft shop. 


$6,345 Is Club Gift to City 

SHERBROOKE, Que.—During the current cal- 
endar year the Rotary Club of Sherbrooke will 
spend $6,345 in Community Service. The larg 
est single contribution, $2,800, will go to the 
Club’s Crippled Children Work. For children’s 
shoes and stockings $775 has been earmarked. 
Twenty institutions and organizations will bene 
fit from the fund, among them a nurses’ order, 
the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A., the Public 
Library, the Boy Scouts’ Toy Shop, the French 
Scouts, the Salvation Army. The size of the 
fund is something of a record for Clubs of but 
90 members. Strenuous work, not donations. 
built the fund, the Club reports 


United States of America 
Minstrel Show Pulls $1,200 


LaureEL, Miss.—More than $1,200 was raised 
recently for the local Rotary Club's Crippled 
Children Work and other activities, at its sev- 
enth annual minstrel show. For the last num- 
ber a local boy painted a very elaborate and 
beautiful drop showing a Mississippi showboat 
of a half century ago. At the levee a gay crowd 
of Negroes gathered, entertaining the captain 
and his wife and closing the show with the 
song Carry Me Back to Old Virginny. 


Library the Public Built 


SytacauGca, Ava.—Libraries have come and 
gone in Sylacauga, but this community of 
15,000 people believes it now has one that will 
last. The whole town is behind it; the Rotary 
Club started it. About two years ago th: Club 
set up a Library Committee. It got busy. <A 
committee composed of delegates from each 
organization in the city was formed; the Ro 
tary Club chose to stay offstage. Book ‘show 
ers” brought about 300 books. A lodge offered 
a room. Local women volunteered to serve as 
librarians. The Birmingham Public Library of- 
fered a hand—the gift of many good books. 
Then the city council took notice. It offered 
$50 per month, light, water, and heat. Many 
organizations gave cash. The library moved to 
better quarters and a trained librarian was 


Hither and yon with the Rotary cam- 
era: (from the top down) It’s cod 
liver oil hour in a Recovery School 
which the Rotary Club of Blooming- 
ton, Ind., helps support... .! Newest 
members of the Leon, lowa, Rotary 
Club are: a Protestant minister, an 
Army chaplain, a Catholic priest 
. . . Intercity meeting of the Rotary 
Clubs of Laredo, Tex., and Saltillo, 
Mexico, in Saltillo... . 1 Members of 
Junior Agriculture Projects, spon- 
sored by Pine Grove, Pa., Rotarians. 
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Hosts to this intercity meeting were Rotarians of Villach, Austria. 


Guests, 


Rotarians of Klagenfurt, Austria; Ljubljana, Yugoslavia; and Trieste, Italy. 


hired. The committee then volunteered to give 
way to a library board which should be ap 
pointed by the city council. When the city 
council moved 4nto a new city hall not long 
ago, it reserved three rooms for the library, 
the best rooms in the fine modern building, 
and gave $1,000 for furnishing Citizens con 
You'll find 4,500 books 


on the shelves, 3,000 persons on the member 


tributed individually. 


hip roll, two paid librarians, and a city ver 


yud of its library 


! Baby Boy Rebuilt 


ALaMosa, CoLo This is the tale of the re 
building of a bab Jert Jaramillo was th 
ix-month-old son of a farm family near Ala 
mosa. He was different from most babies He 
had a harelip, a very bad on ind the cleft 
palate that usually goes with it. He was suflet 
ing greatly and starving at th ne time Th 
the Alamosa Rotar Club heard about him 
Rushing him to the Rotar wnsored Beth-l 
Hospital at Colorado Springs, the Club heard 
from the doctors that Jerry's case was the worst 
thev'd seen. But the surgeons went to work, 
ind today Jerry has just as good a mouth—1tt 
tretches into a broad grin quickly—as you 


could want 


. oe 
Congratulations Are in Orde 

When the Rotary Club 
celebrated its [5th anniversary 


vucsts helped to make 


of Onincy, Mass 


recently, the 
presence of ladies and 
the banquet festive. The president of the 


Quincy Kiwanis Club voiced congratulations and 


best wishes. Telegrams and letters came from 
all parts. Seventy Rotarians and guests 
ittended the 15th birthday celebration of the 
Rotary Club of Pitman, N. J. 
Vineland, N. J., whose Club sponsored the Pit 
A full page of 
text and photographs in the local newspaper told 
residents of Chelsea, Mass., that the local Rotary 


Club was observing its tenth anniversary re- 


Rotarians of 


man Club, were guests. 


cently. Houston, Tex., Rotarians are cele- 
brating the silver anniversary of their Club, hav- 
ing observed it particularly in a festive dinner 
A durable 


mento of the 25th anniversary celebration 


ind program followed by a dance. 


is a historical sketch and Club roster bound 


in one volume. 


Eat Your Ducks—Have Them, Too! 


BurLINGTON, Ilowa—How to stuff, roast, and 
eat a duck—Rotarians of Burlington have just 
about the last word on that subject. And now 
they know approximately how long they'll be 
ible to practice that happy ritual, unless. 

Jay N. (“Ding”) Darling, famed conservationist 
the United States, told them at their 14th 
iunnual duck dinner recently About 400 
ite and listened at the affarr—Rotarian guests 
rom 12 other Clubs within a 100-mile radius, 
local members, and their local guests. The 
Glee Club of the Rotary Club of Ottumwa, Iowa, 
sang. A ventriloquist and his dummy, in real 
life a Rotarian and his daughter, provoked 
guffaws. Visiting Rotarians drew attendance 
prizes donated by local merchants. Everyone 
conceded the event to be “the best yet.” 
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Add: Institutes 


Oh, but only a big Rotary Club can stage 
a successful Institute of International Under- 
standing! Nonsense! says the Rotary Club of 
Mt. Carmel, Pa. 
that illusion neatly. 

Mt. Carmel has but 19 members. Yet for 
the lecture and open-forum series which it pre 
sented, the Club sold 294 tickets. It is thus far 


Its own experience punctures 


the smallest Club to undertake an Institute. 

The techniques of the Institutes are well 
known to most Rotarians. Hundreds of Clubs 
have had practice in them and Rotary literature 
has carefully detailed purposes and methods.* 
Now, an interesting mass of facts about the 
Institutes has begun to accumulate. 

To mention again the small Clubs as Insti- 
tute sponsors—five besides Mt. Carmel have 
memberships of 40 or less. Two Clubs, Galva 
and Abingdon, Ill., had splendid results in 
towns with populations of less than 3,000. 

There was no admission charge to the lec 
tures in the Institute which the Rotary Club of 
Joliet, Ill., sponsored. The Club paid the entire 


To a duck dinner (col. 2) flew Chi- 
cago Rotarians H. C. Kendall, Ro- 
TARIAN business manager, and R. E. 


Hedberg, air official, trip donor. 








bill and then presented all its speakers to th 
students of the local junior college. 

Largest attendances in Institutes held durin 
the first half of the current Rotary year wer 
recorded at Cortland, N. Y., Lorain, Ohio, Bur 
lington, Iowa, and Lock Haven, Pa. An ave 
age of 750 persons attended each. 

A noteworthy development in the techniques 
of the Institutes was an “Institute of Institutes” 
held recently in Ithaca, N. Y. At the invitation 
of the Ithaca Rotary Club, about 30 Rotarians 
from neighboring cities who had conducted Insti- 
tutes or planned to do so in the future, gath- 
ered to study the trends of the Institute and ot 
world affairs. 

Several Cornell University professors offered 
an intensive course in current world problems. 
Discussions followed, and each Rotarian re- 
ceived concise bibliographies of naaterial helpful 
in Institute work. 

Six Clubs reported their experiences in pro 
moting Institutes. Rotarian Frank Phillips, 
professor at Cornell University and a Past Chair- 
man of the International Service Committee, pre- 
sided. 


* See the article A Beam of Light for This Dart 
Day, by Peter Molyneaux, in the November Ro 
TARIAN. Two papers available from the Secreta: 
iat of Rotary International are /nstitutes of Inter- 
national Understanding, No. 740. A Manual of 
Instruction for Clubs Desiring to Hold Institutes 
of International Understanding, No. 740a. 


Rotary Hall, a $6,500 recreational 
center built by the Rotary Club of 
Hartford, Conn., is dedicated to 
the service of a Salvation Army camp 
for underprivileged boys and girls. 
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Hobbyhorse Hitching Post 


The Scrawls of the Great Go to Market 


Hb asi 'ES of the Hobbyhorse Hitching Post 
—those with long memortes—may recall that 
the first contributor to the department was free 


lancer ALAN Devoe, of Hillsdale, N. Y. For 
that coming out he wrote a particularly “un- 
dusty” bit on book collecting. Now, two years 


later, he returns with a no less refreshing story 
which he calls Autographically Speaking. 
* * - 

Collecting autographs used to be, 

a time, a simple, casual, and somewhat sent- 


once upon 


nental hobby. It consisted chiefly, when your 
Great-Aunt Emma was a little girl, of thrusting 
a plush-covered album at your friends and per- 
suading them to inscribe therein either Spen- 


cerian doves or Scriptural quotations or frag- 


San Pap 


Courtesy, Tregaskis & Son 


Thus did Sam 
Johnson sign 
his writings. 


ments of coy verse. There was also a kind of 
autograph collector, somewhat bolder than most, 
who would halt General Grant and demand his 
signature, or perhaps bedevil Lillie Langtry for 
the same purpose at a stage door. 

And it is in such terms as these, apparently, 
that people still think of autograph collecting. 
They still picture the typical collector as a some- 
what mentally arrested fellow bent on garner- 
ing as many of his friends’ names as he can in 
a little book . . 
leaguering Joan Crawford at premieres or pok- 
baseball fountain the 
nose of Dizzy Dean. 


a silly jackanapes forever be- 


ing a and a pen under 


Actually, autographs have become Big Busi 
ness. They are almost as much a world com- 


modity as soybeans or bituminous coal, and 


there is a traffic in them quite as brisk as that 
in oilstoves or hayforks. In such a city as New 
York or Chicago there have arisen numbers of 
professional “‘dealers’’ in autographs, men whose 


lifework is trading in the written memorabilia 


of famous persons precisely as in stocks or 
bonds or grain futures. ‘This autograph world 
is as curious a realm as exists in the whole 


field of business. It is a mass of odd contradic 
tions, confusions, and paradoxes, and the job of 
an autograph dealer is, I suspect, the queerest 
profession in the world. It was mine once. 

So well organized has the autograph business 
become, and so complete are the stocks in trade 
which the built that if 


should *be seized at the moment with a sudden 


dealers have up, you 
desire to possess an original document signed by 
Louis XIV of France, at least nine men in the 
of New York could furnish with one 
instantly. 


By picking up your telephone you could today 


city you 


der, as though it were a pound of hamburg 
steak or a box of safety pins, an original letter 


written by Daniel Boone, or, if you liked, an 
indisputably authentic document of Benjamin 
Franklin's, or even an original manuscript frag- 


nent in the crabbed chirography of St. Vincent 


le Paul. In the heavy safes of eminently busi 
nesslike emporiums in many large cities repose 
manuscript verses by Lord Byron, letters written 
by George Washington, documents from the pen 
all filed, and _tab- 


ulated as modernly and matter of factly as a 


ot Napoleon indexed, 


sheaf of salesmen's reports. 
The prices of autographs are calculated to 





The ex- 
to the t “ 
abo ) 
ha iti 
sk K 
in f 
have a “H 
astound and bewilder anyone who does not in- for tog 
timately understand this oddest of businesses pay throug 
A tew years ago I pres to the French de- The aut 
partment of an Eastern high school a document impress the 
from my collection. It was an original decree, who are aut 
written on ancient vellum in a court hand, and about 
signed by none other than King Henry of have f 
Navarre. I feel a little shamefaced when I re magnificent 
call the goggle-eyed awe with which this gift boned, and 
was received by the head of that French depart ot English 
ment, and when I recollect the elaborate exvres and the k 
sions of profound and undying gratitude which nT than $ 
it inspired. The relic of King Henry was worth, jutogra 
at top-notch prices, no more than $25 Empress Jo 
The reader, unaccustomed to the oddities of inal ho 
autograph dealing, may now become a_ littl knocked dowt 
dizzy at the information that a personal holo vuti iphica 
graph letter of the same length as King Hen for their ow 
document, but written by the late President I t 
Warren G. Harding, would have been chea th 
at $250! I have seen an original letter written rarit 
in 1580 by St. Carlo Borromeo s for $25, can bt ( 
and I have cheerfully paid $65 for a postcard as S&F 
penned by George Bernard Shaw in 1928. You The i t 
may readily acquire, if you are so minded, an grapl 
enormous and most imposing doct it signed the 1a 
by the great Bonaparte for the price of a « stitut i 
of tickets to a musical comedy, but it is rarel u dea 
indeed that a note from the pen of O Wild offering a 
can be purchased as cheap \ certain New as in 
York dealer is offering in his « nt iloguc Short let 
an authentic holograph manuscript ign ot d t 
Onward, Christian Soldiers for $27.50, but when Tw iL 
i g f 
}. TI it 
lutograph sig er 
Se uy nature of Hen- : fn 
Courtesy. Tregask ry the Eighth. disk 1 
p> Ws 
a certain American gallery auctioned off a nu Thi 
script of The Star-Spangled Bann it fetched would 
$24,000! Such is tl ut iph busin Wilde pla 
It may all sound |i 1 nightmar but it ich I 
isn't. There are reasons for these price para ain signat 
doxes, and traceable cause for the fantasti irth = ( 
fluctuations of the market. In part, of cour one of the A 
autograph prices are governed ike the pric f Independ 
in all other businesses—b iws of su ind few dollar 
demand. The catch is in the supply end. 1 length 1a 
Original documents signed by Napoleon are historical in 
inexpensive for the simple reason that the Littl ignature of 
Corporal was one of the most prolific document the origin 
signers who ever wielded a quill. Military de derland bro 
crees and State pronunciamentos flowed from The read 
his desk by the ream and the ton. One is, in sin, the one 
fact, moved to wonder how in earth in a bu of an autog 
career he ever found time to write his name so ping of a 
many thousands—perhaps muillions—of tin in the han 
Every autograph dealer worthy of the name inds of de 
either has in his files or can pick up at the drop roperty ¢ 
of a hat any required quantity of yel * 
lowing papers and parchment igned 
“Bonaparte” or “Nap.” (the Emperor 
used the signatur quite indiscrim cull 
inately). But he is a lucky dealer indec o/ ak J 
who can find for his files a holograph as me ns 
letter by President Hardin 
affluent collector who can buy it. W 


Autographs of such 
raries as these command high 


contempo 


prices on the market and 
possess great popular interest 


oat A 
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from New Jersey who had obtained (by means 
too complex to recount here) a huge sheaf of 
original letters written by Ulysses S. Grant. 
Having only misty notions of the nature of an 
“autograph,” this poor old idiot seized shears 
and cut Grant's signature from every letter. I 
first heard about the sad business when the old 
fellow called on me with the bundle of signa- 
tures (60 of them) and offered them for sale. 
His little wad of shorn signatures would have 
been dear at $5; for the original Grant letters, 
intact, I would have given him many, many 
times that price. 

Mere age has absolutely nothing to do with 
the value of an autograph. Any autograph 
dealer or collector will gladly (nay, gleefully) 
trade your two-page letter written by Thackeray 
in 1859 for his two-page document written by 
the Canons of St. James in the year 1220, and 
he will swap with a happy heart your 20th 
Century Coolidge holograph for his 14th Cen- 
tury parchment deed. I suppose, by the way, 
that it may be a surprise to some readers to 
learn of the comparatively common existence 
of letters and documents dating back 700 years. 
The dealer in autographs (perhaps the most un- 
astonishable creature alive) has long been used 
to it. If you have a yearning for original docu- 
ments that were penned more than two cen- 
turies before the birth of Columbus, I can readily 
put you in touch with several English and 
French autograph brokers who will cheerfully 
sell you any desired quantity of such venerable 
relics at a price of something like $28.95 per 
relic. European churches and ancient monaste- 
ries disgorge such mementos by the hundred- 
weight daily. They are inexpensive, not because 
they are unwanted or because they lack his- 
torical interest, but simply because the monks 
and the abbots of medieval times were great 
hands with the pen. Like the exile of St. 
Helena, they have glutted the market. 

The autograph market, like the stock mar- 
ket, is subject to sudden and obscure maladies, 
and its price graph now and then swoops and 
dives in the same catastrophic manner. Twenty 
years ago there was a booming market here in 


European material. Autographs of European 
artists, Composers, statesmen, and the like were 
at a premium; American dealers’ catalogues of 
those days were full of such stuff, at fancy fig- 
ures. And then, quite suddenly, European ma- 
terial slumped. The invisible ticker tape of 
autographdom was enough to make a dealer's 
blood run cold. Gone was the market for 
European autographs; in its place came a boom 
in Americana. That boom (dented by the de- 
pression, to be sure) is still flourishing. 

Six years ago, autographic material of John 
Galsworthy was sélling for prices in the highest 
brackets. Presto! and Galsworthy has slid to a 
place far down the list. In 1928, dealers were 
asking (and getting) as much as $90 for a short 
note written by George Bernard Shaw; not long 
ago Syracuse dealers offered a Shaw A.LS. 
at $10. It would take a market analyst of 
rare ability to find the causes of these overnight 
fluctuations. Perhaps old Shaw has lived a 
little too long, autographically speaking; per- 
haps an unexpected Galsworthy “cache” has 
turned up somewhere and flooded the market. 

It is all very strange, in this singular Realm 
of the Autograph. 


What's Your Hobby? 


Some other Rotarian on yonder side of the 
jolly old globe might like to know, and might 
like to exchange notes on the care or cure of 
your breed of hobbyhorse. If you or any mem- 
ber of your family wishes to be listed here, just 
convey that general idea to THE Groom. 


Stamps: C. H. Vincent (would like to exchange 
U.S.A. or “‘foreign’’ or precancelled U.S.A. stamps 
with collectors anywhere), Susanville, Calif. 

Semnpes C. Edward Wesley (would like to ex- 
change U.S.A. stamps for ‘“‘foreign’’), 340 Voorhees 
Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Stamps: Oswald Griner (has three large volumes 
of “‘internationals’’ to exchange for U.S.A. or Italian 
stamps), 920 Oak St., Kansas City, Mo. 

Stamps and Lead Pencils: L. E. Lewis, West 
Liberty, lowa. 

Bookplates: Mrs. H. L. Malcolm (has three 
plates to exchange for others’ plates of artistic merit), 
Hillsboro Inn, Pompano, Fla. 

Stamps: Harry E. Boyce (would like to exchange 
Canadian stamps for stamps of the U.S.A. and “‘for- 
eign’’), Napanee. Ont., Canada. 

—TuHe HossyHorsE Groom. 


What They're Saying 


Pithy bits of opinion and observation gleaned from Rotary Club ad- 
dresses, from Club and regional publications, and from other sources. 


Not the Cut of Your Coat 

The wonder is that Rotary has not been 
stamped by some social brand. High-class men 
there are to whom the wearing of “soup and 
fish” is commonplace, but the poorer man who 
brushes his old blue serge and wears it bravely 
for important occasions is in Rotary, too. Those 
less eminent in social circles, or financial status, 
have entrance and habitat in Rotary as well. 
Rotary should not, and must not, be a circle 
where a few individuals of the “self-admira- 
tion society” genus exclude lesser lights from 
activity and influence. On the plane of Service 
above Self all can contribute regardless of coat 
and bearing, save only that the hallmark of the 
gentleman predominates. Let’s keep Rotary, 
Rotary, by excluding class distinctions and so- 
cial barriers. 

Rev. L. A. Harriman, Honorary Rotarian 

Princeton, Indiana 
. . >. 

Naught without Goodwill 

It is not enough to get together, to get ac- 
quainted, to talk to each other. The real need 
is goodwill—this surely is what is lacking in 
the world today. Without goodwill your con- 
tacts, your getting together, will avail litth— 


in fact, unless goodwill is present on both sides 
you may conceivably hold a better opinion of 
foreigners because you only know them from 
books or by hearsay. Let us avoid judging 
a whole nation by the actions of a few of its 
nationals, and then perhaps our contacts will 
really serve to encourage and foster interna- 
tional understanding, goodwill, and peace. 
C. C. Byers, Rotarian 
London, England 
(In The London Rotarian) 
. * : 

Salesmen Wanted 

I meet Bill way down in Auckland, New 
Zealand. He’s a Rotarian from Hamilton, in 
my classification. We both have different no- 
tions as to kings and cabbages and such things, 
but we both like a good lunch and we both love 
to chat. After a while I say, “Bill, these are 
pretty dreadful days, war scares every other 
day; the whole world’s trembling. Too bad 
there is not some way that nations could kind 
of talk things over a bit, like you and I, and 
reassure each other, and get things fixed up 
without blowing off the lid of things. Now, 
we in the United States don’t want any other 
fellow’s territory; we have no grouch on any- 
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body. We think nations are just like individuals. 
If they would not get so confounded angry and 
sock each other on the jaw! Why isn’t it a 
good thing for us all to talk peace instead of 
war, and get the idea about right and left; that 
before we go to war let’s see if we can’t have 
a confab with the other fellow and talk it 
over a bit? If the friends of the belligerents 
would only pitch in and get the two fellows 
together to talk it over! No force, no arms. 
nothing—just the idea that war is the last 
resort, that we should strive for peace and 
amity first and always. Let’s all of us sell the 
idea in our own country.” 
H. H. Styx, Rotarian 

Southbridge, Massachusetts 
(In an address to his Rotary Club) 

. * * 


Luncheon Acrostic 

The weekly luncheon is Rotary. In it you will 
find: 

Recreation—for mind and spirit. 

Order—in the conduct by the chair. 

Trust—in the mutual regard one for another. 

Activity—in the business brought before you. 

Responsibility—in the tasks allotted. 

Yearning—to do more for your fellowmen at 
large in the field of Rotary education and 
service. 

Rev. Leonarp A. Morrant, Rotarian 
Trail, British Columbia, Canada 
(In an address to his Rotary Club) 
om 7 * 
Peace through Partnership 

As moving factors in constructive peace, diplo 
matic missions, with all their courtesies, are im 
measurably less effective than the private and 
natural codperation of men to goodwill scattere« 
through many nations but conscious of a com 
mon purpose. Constructive peace is not insured 
by pacts to refrain from doing something; it 
can be insured only by men under many flags 
actually doing something together. Thus on! 
can the menace in those flags be eliminated 
thus only can they gain the new and noble sig 
nificance of federal relationship to the common 
human family. 

Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox, Honorary Rotaria: 
President, Union College, 
Schenectady, New York 
(In a world-wide radio broadcast sponsored by 
the Rotary Club of Schenectady) 
* * * 
Rotary Born of Speed? 

Out of the welter of speed in America, and 
because of the things it damaged, came your 
organizatién for the cultivation of guideships 
and the separation of at least one hour fo! 
leisure per week and the cultivation of th 
mind. Friendship, leisure, and service fo! 
others—are some of the things Rotary attempts 
to keep secure from the devastating inroads ot 
an age given over to the worship of speed. I! 
your organization is accomplishing something 
along this line, then believe me, it will attain 
immortality. 

Rev. James McPuait, Rotarian 
Maryborough, Australia 
(In an address to his Rotary Club) 
” * 7. 
The Only Way 

I am sincerely convinced that the only wa 
to prevent wars is: to encourage mutual unde! 
standing, to try to be fair to our business rivals. 
to teach in the schools the truth about our own 
crooks and cowards as well as our heroes and 
philanthropists, and also to teach about the he 
roes and philanthropists of other nations as 
well as their crooks and cowards. 

Rupert Hucues, Author and Playwright 
Los Angeles, California 
(In The American Legion Monthly) 


* 
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Labor Union Responsibility 
They're Responsible Now—William Green 


[Continued from page 21] 


not be sued, the judges requiring that 
each member thereof be made a party to 
the action. This rule arose from the fact 
the incorporation, the creating of an arti- 
ficial or “legal” person, was considered a 
valuable right, conferable only by the 
sovereign. Holding an association a 
suable entity would have been a recog- 
nition of the right, or at least the ability, 
of subjects to assume for themselves a 
royal prerogative.* 

While associations were small and all 
their members were within one jurisdic- 
tion, this rule made suits against associa- 
tions inconvenient but not impossible. 
3ut their later growth, coupled with the 
Federal system of the United States, 
threatened to put associations as such be- 
yond the reach of ordinary civil judicial 
process, and today occasional claims are 
heard that labor unions are “not recog- 
nized” by law and are consequently not 
legally responsible. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. 

Equity, that branch of the law which 
is most flexible and strong, early applied 
to associations its rule of representative 
suits—namely, that where parties are so 
numerous that it may be impracticable 
to bring them all before the court, one or 
more may sue or defend for the benefit of 
all. their 
members were easily brought before 


Thus labor unions and all 
courts of equity and subjected to their 
decrees by the simple process of suing a 
few members as “representatives.” 


Since equity may, by injunction, 
grant preventive relief while law is, 
mamly, restricted to awarding pecuniary 
compensation, employers have  consis- 
tently preferred the equity branch of the 
court in labor disputes, and have encoun- 
tered no difficulty in subjecting not only 
the union but also each and every mem- 
ber thereof to the court’s jurisdiction. 

A court of equity may enforce its de- 
crees by committing to jail those who dis- 
obey its orders. Each member of a labor 
union being before the court as a result of 
a representative action, each, including all 
officers, may be incarcerated. Surely the 
labor union is as amenable to the court’s 
decrees as could be desired by their worst 
enemies. Equity’s method of solving the 
first problem automatically solved the 
second, 

The common-law courts, bound by 
precedent, could give no aid to those who 


? 


* Sturges, Unincorporated Associaticns 4° Part- 


ies to Actions. 1934. 33 Yale L.J. 383, 405. 


would subject unions to legal process. 
Legislation quickly tollowed. Today, 13 
States of the United 
which permit associations to be subjected 


States* have laws 


to the jurisdiction of law courts in man 
ner identical with or similar to that ap- 
14th 


diction ** has a similar statute, which, 


plicable to corporations. A juris- 
however, because of its particular phrase- 
ology, may not apply to labor unions. 
Twenty-two other jurisdictions + have 
made the rule of representative suits ap- 
plicable to suits of all character, legal as 
well as equitable, and thereby made labor 
unions easily amenable to the jurisdiction 
of courts of law. 

United 


States, including every important indus 


Thus, three-quarters of the 
trial State but two, have removed all im- 
pediments to the suability at law of labor 
unions. The problem involved has re 
ceived too much attention to have escaped 
notice by legislators. Theretore, the fail- 
ure of other jurisdictions to enact similar 
legislation must be due to a belief either 
that the matter is unimportant or that in 
the present state of affairs, the public in 
terest would best be served by giving 
unions a somewhat freer hand. 

Having obtained jurisdiction over labor 
unions, courts of law find no difhiculty 
in subjecting them to further process. 
Jurisdictional statutes based on the cor 
porate analogy, either specifically or by 
judicial construction of necessary impli 
cations, permit execution to issue in the 
usual course not only against all the prop 
erty of the union, but in the majority of 
cases against the individual property of 
the members actually before the court.tt 

By supplementary proceedings, the in 
dividual property of all other members 
Where legal 
jurisdiction is based on the theory of a 


may also be reached.* 
representative suit, the judgment against 
the union is spso facto against each mem 
ber thereof, and execution against each 
may issue. Each member has a pro-rata 
interest in the property of the union.22 
Hence the union property can be reached 
by way of the judgments against the true 
and, of 


owners thereof, the members: 


course, their individual property remains 


*Alabama, Connecticut, Mar 1 M gar 
Missouri, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Y rk, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina Texas. Vermont. 
and Virginia 

**Delaware 

tArizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Idaho. 
Indiana, Towa, Kansas, Minnesot Montana, Ne 
braska, Nevada, New Mexico, North Carol na, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 
Utah. Washington, Wisconsir nd Wyor 1g 

**Sturges, op t. col. 1, supra, page 404 n. 68. 

tid. 

SoNote (1928) 41 Harv. L. Rex 8 
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subject to the execution of the judgments. 
Thus, a union has a greater legal re- 
sponsibility than has a corporation whose 
very purpose is limitation of personal lia- 
bility of its members. 
Although the famous 
United Mine Workers vs. Coronado Coal 
Co.* has not resulted in making unions 
suable, legal entities for all purposes in 
the Federal courts, the public interest has 
been protected by making them suable 


decision in 


insofar as the Federal Anti-Trust Laws 
are concerned. 
*259 U. S. 344 (1922). 
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The National Labor Relations Act has 
revived to some extent the agitation for 
compulsory incorporation of labor unions, 
which flourished in the first few years of 
this century, when, indeed, it was one of 
the burning issues of the day. Equity’s 
adaptation of its representative suit rule 
and the passage of time and the legisla- 
tion above referred to have rendered 
valueless most of the arguments advanced 
both pro and con. 

The chief argument favoring such 
compulsory incorporation was that it 
would increase the “responsibility” of the 
unions. It was not always clear which 
was meant—legal, moral, or financial re- 
sponsibility. Obviously, neither financial 


nor moral responsibility as above defined 


THE ROTARIAN 


would be affected. Greater legal respon- 
sibility has been achieved by legislation of 
a different character. 

The labor leaders’ argument that legal 
responsibility would lead to complete dis- 
ruption of the unions has been proved 
groundless. However, their argument 
that the corporate form is undemocratic 
and unadaptable to the needs of labor 
unions, insofar as internal organization 
and discipline are concerned, is probably 
as valid now as then. Since no advan- 
tage would accrue to any outsider from 
incorporation, the wisest course would be 
to let the union members themselves 
weigh the advantages of internal freedom 
and limited liability, and decide for 
themselves. 
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Labor Union Responsibility 
Unions Should Be Chartered—George E. Sokolsky 


| Continued from page 20| 


action is antagonistic to general welfare. 

No such legislation exists with regard 
As a matter of fact, the re- 
The Wagner Labor Re- 
“Baby 
the 


to labor. 
verse is true. 
lations Act, the Guffey Act, the 
Wagner Acts” in the several States, 
rulings and. activities of the Department 

Labor and of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board and of similar State boards, 
the Norris-La Guardia Anti-Injunction 
Act—all these serve not only to lessen 
any limitations upon the rights of organ- 
ized labor to function as it chooses, but 
they specifically remove such limitations 
which the law of the land places upon 
any individual or group. 

The curious situation has arisen that 
organized labor has, by law, been made 
a class avart, which is not obligated to 
conform to the law. Take, for instance, 
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the question of picketing. If a dozen men 
in New York City were to stand on a 
sidewalk shouting, marching, obstructing 
trafic, disturbing the peace, they would 
soon be arrested for disorderly conduct. 
Yet that same dozen men bearing signs 
“John Smith Is Unfair to Organized La- 
bor” may obstruct the entire sidewalk, 
shout slogans and defamations, interfere 
with peaceful citizens, commit every form 
of nuisance, and they will not be arrested 
They are not breaking the law. 

Similarly, if I wrote an article defam- 
ing this same John Smith, he could sue 
me for libel, or if I spoke damagingly of 
him, he could sue me for slander. But 
when a labor union commits these same 
offenses, they may be legal as part of 
peaceful picketing, or if the oppressed 
persons sought relief, they would find no 
one to ste, or if there were someone to 
sue, no financial responsibility behind 
the organization. 

If you or I were to damage a man’s 
plant, he could sue for damages. The 
members of any union can damage a 
plant as much as they like and nothing 
can be done about it because they enjoy 
the “right to strike.” If, in the exercise 
of that right, they destroy millions of dol- 
lars of stockholders’ values, there is noth- 
ing that can be done about it, because 
the right to strike is ipso facto the right 
to damage an enterprise. And a labor 
union enjoys this right by law. 

If workers in an enterprise refuse to 
strike and continue at work, that still 
does not prevent those not employed in 
an enterprise from striking against thos¢ 
who are employed in it. The right to 
strike is not limited to those employed in 
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an industry and dissatisfied with condi- 
tions. Any group which calls itself a 
labor union can picket a plant and an- 
nounce a strike. 

All forms of labor racketeering arise 
out of this particular evil. If anybody can 
call a strike, then the workers in a plant 

dependent upon this outside force 
permitting them to work in peace. Also 
the employer can risk ignoring the wishes 
and needs of his own workers, but he 
avoids conflict with this outside group, 
because they exercise power—outside the 
law—and he dare not come into conflict 
with that power. 

The average 
and the average American worker are not 
likely to make a stand on general prin- 
ciples. Both compromise with the expedi- 
encies of the moment in the hope ex- 
pediency will pull them through. They 
rarely have guiding principles for which 
They take what they 
which is 


American businessman 


they would die. 
call a 
usually only a pursuit of the path of least 


“commonsense” view, 
resistance and which in the long run does 
them great harm. It is because of this 
attitude on the part of most businessmen 
and the better class of workers that a 
large body of labor politicians have come 
into existence who thrive upon their 
Bring them within 


the responsibilities of the law and most 


extralegal position. 


of them would find their present work 
unprofitable and uncongenial. 
That is why the opponents of any form 


sponsibility will destroy the labor move- 
ment. What they really mean is that legal | 
shift the 


power in the labor movement from the 


responsibility will center of | 


labor leaders, who have made labor lead- | 
ership a business and a profession, to the | 
themselves, who 


democratic w orkers 


want peace, higher wages, better hours, 


and better working conditions. 


But essentially, the worker wants 
peace; and a long duration of peace is 
not sound labor union tactics, because 


during periods of peace, union member- 
ship falls off—and the dues fall off. Here 
is a conflict between the workers and the 
labor leaders about which little is said, 
but which plays a great rdle in labor 
union strategy and has a powerful bear- 
ing upon the leaders’ resistance to respon- 
They feel that they must be free 
that 
strengthen their organization. 


sibility. 
to do anything comes hand to 

It must be obvious from this cursory 
approach to the American labor problem 
that the Wagner Labor Relations Act pro- 
vides no solution, particularly as, since 
that Act, the 


disturbances has increased until no year 


the passage of number of 


in American history has equalled 1937 in 


the number, extent, and significance of 
strikes. No matter what may have been 
the intent of that Act, it has not func- 


tioned to make labor responsible. 
It will be noted that I do not stress “in 
corporation of labor unions” as the means 


of making organized labor responsible 





of labor responsibility insist that legal re- for its conduct. It is very doubtful 
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| expense of others; and so on. 


whether mere incorporation of labor 
unions will make the labor leaders more 
responsible. It may, in fact, serve to 
make them even less responsible than 
they are today, because whatever redress 
one has against them as_ individuals 
would disappear in the limited-liability 
provisions of incorporation. 

What is needed is a full, inclusive, bal- 
anced code governing industrial relations, 
the employer and the employee, their 
rights and responsibilities, and safeguard- 
ing the rights and general welfare of the 
whole people. Such a broad Act appears 
in the British Trades Dispute and Trades 
Union Act of 1927. 

This Act perhaps cannot be adapted to 
conditions in the United States, but that 
is no reason why its breadth of view and 
balanced justice cannot set an example 
for American legislators. Even the par- 
tiality of the Wagner Labor Relations Act 
can be rectified by balancing rights by 
responsibilities. 

I have elsewhere suggested the follow- 
ing program for justice in industrial re- 
lations. I do not insist upon this outline 
as final—all that can be said for it is that 
it seeks to make labor as responsible as 
the employer has been made by the law. 
If that can be accomplished, not only will 
the worker find a greater protection and 
a broader justice under the law, but the 
general public will be protected from 
some irresponsible labor leaders. 
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My suggestions are as follows: 

1. Let every labor organization be re 
quired, like a corporation, to receive a 
State charter setting forth its rights, obli- 
gations, and responsibilities. 

2. Let every labor organization be re 
quired to file annually with a public au 
thority a statement of accounts, so broken 
down that the members of the union as 
well as the public may know how these 
funds are spent. 

3. No labor union should be permitted 
to expend funds for political purposes 
without the personally confirmed consent 
of the membership, and all such expendi 
tures should be made public. 

4. The checkoff should be forbidden 
by law, and both employers and labo: 
leaders should be made liable for its 
practice. 

5. The workers’ representatives should 
be elected annually, with the right of re 
call, at a secret, democratic election held 
for each plant, on the basis of propor 
tional representation. Strict regulations 
concerning these elections should be in 
corporated in the labor law. The rights 
of majorities, minorities, and individual 
workers should be made clear and should 
be fully protected. 

6. The terms “strike” and “picketing” 
should be defined by law and the mar 
gins within which action under these 
terms are lawful should be positively de 
lineated. 
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Does Human Nature Change? 


| Continued from page 11| 


birth and nothing can be done about it, 
beyond the kind of training that an acro- 
bat might give to the muscular system 
with which he is originally endowed. If 
a person is born with criminal tendencies, 
a criminal he will become and remain. 
It a person is born with an excessive 
amount of greed, he will become a pe-r- 
son living by predatory activities at the 
; I do not 
doubt at all the existence of differences 
in natural endowment. But what I am 
questioning is the notion that they doom 


| individuals to a fixed channel of expres- 


sion. It is difficult indeed to make a 
silk purse out of a sow’s ear. But the 


_ particular form which, say, a natural mu- 


sical endowment will take depends upon 
the social influences to which he is sub- 
jected. Beethoven in a savage tribe would 


_ doubtless have been outstanding as a mu- 


sician, but he would not have been the 
Beethoven who composed symphonies. 
The existence of almost every conceiv- 
able kind of social institution at some 
time and place in the history of the world 





is evidence of the plasticity of human na 
ture. This fact does not prove that al! 
these different social systems are of 
equal value, materially, morally, and cul 
turally. The slightest observation shows 
that such is not the case. But the fact in 
proving the changeability of human na 
ture indicates the attitude that should lx 
taken toward proposals for social changes. 
The question is primarily whether they, 
in special cases, are desirable or not. And 
the way to answer that question is to try 
to discover what their consequences 
would be if they were adopted. Then i 
the conclusion is that they are desirable. 
the further question is how they can be 
accomplished with a minimum of waste, 
destruction, and needless dislocation. 

In finding the answer to this question, 
we have to take into account the force ot 
existing traditions and customs; of the 
patterns of action and belief that already 
exist. We have to find out what forces 
already at work can be reinforced so that 
they move toward the desired change and 
how the conditions that oppose change 
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can be gradually weakened. Such ques- 
tions as these can be considered on the 
basis of fact and reason. 

The assertion that a proposed change is 
impossible because of the fixed constitu- 
tion of human nature diverts attention 
from the question of whether or not a 
change is desirable and from the other 
question of how it shall be brought about. 
It throws the question into the arena of 
blind emotion and brute force. In the 
end, it encourages those who think that 
great changes can be produced offhand 
and by the use of sheer violence. 

When our sciences of human nature 
and human relations are anything like as 


developed as are our sciences of physical 
nature, their chief concern will be with 
the problem of how human nature is 
most effectively modified. The question 
will not be whether it is capable of 
change, but of how it is to be changed 
under given conditions. This problem is 
ultimately that of education in its widest 
sense. Consequently, whatever represses 


and distorts the processes of education 


that might bring about a change in hu 
man dispositions with the minimum of 
waste puts a premium upon the forces 


f deadlock, 


V10- 


that bring society to a state o 
and thereby encourages the use of 


lence as a means of social change. 


Once Upon a Time 


By Nancy Jane Knoch 


Onc: upon a time there was a Little 


Boy and he lived next door to a Big Man. 
One time the Little Boy said “H1” to the 
Big Man, but the Big Man was so busy 
with his business affairs that he did not 
hear the Little Boy and he went away. 
Another day the Little Boy saw the Big 
Man and he said “Hi” This time 
the Big Man heard him and said “Hi” 
back to the Little Boy in a deep tone, and 
the Little Boy smiled. 

Then the Big Man looked down at the 
Little Boy those your 
tracks on my walk?” 
“Yessir” in a clear, proud voice. 
Big Man pushed his hat away back on his 
head and took the big cigar out of his 
mouth and said, “I thought so. I thought 
so.” And then the Little Boy smiled ~~ 


again. 


said, “Are 
The Little Boy said 
Then the 


and 


over his face, he was so proud of his 
tracks. And he drew himself up real big 
and put both hands in his pocket, just as 
he had seen the Big Man do when he was 
happy and proud sometimes. Then the 
Big Man looked right down at the Little 
Boy and a deep frown ran across his fore- 
head as he said, “Well, Bub, see that you 
keep those tracks off my walk.” 

And with that the Big Man got into his 
car and drove away to his business down 
And the Little Boy got in his little 
red wagon and rode away to the alley. 

The Little Boy lived next door to the 
Big Man for a long time. And the Big 
Man lived next door to the Little Boy for 
a long time, but never again did the Big 
Man see the Little Boy’s tracks on his 
walk and the Big Man was glad. Never 
again, for the Little Boy made his.tracks 
in the alley. 

Then one day the Little Boy moved 
away and the Big Man did not see the 
Little Boy again. 

Then one day the Big Man came home 


town, 


from his work to rest. He looked over the 


evening paper. There big headlines 
was the story of the Little Boy who had 
said “Hi” 
so proud of his tracks on the Big Man’s 
walk. The headlines told that the Little 
Boy had been arrested for petty thieving 

The Big Man 
“That's too bad 


one time, and who had been 


and disturbing the peace. 
shook his head and said, 

that’s too bad. What is the world com- 
Too bad, 


ing to? too bad.” 
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B:s: SELLERS come and go, al- 
}most as rapidly as almanacs; books for 
particular occasions, written by oppor- 
tunists, disappear like current periodicals; 
books written in a vain endeavor to shock 
the public, of tough guys, for tough guys, 
_and by tough guys, pass away like a bad 
'smell. But the Bidle, although it can be 

had tor nothing, is the perennial best 
| seller, not of this season or of this year or 
‘of this country or of this century, but 
eternally and completely triumphant over 
| time and space. 

It is interesting and encouraging to 





| observe that Professor Ernest Sutherland 
| Bates’s edition of the Bible, “designed to 
ibe read as literature,” is having an 
/enormous sale in both America and Eur- 


}ope. And now Professor Bates has writ- 
ten a little volume called Biography of 
the Bible, which gives its history, from 
its birth through its various vicissitudes, 
its present state of health, and its prob- 
able future—a readable and intormative 
work. Even as truth in the long run 
outlives error, so the best books in the 
long run outlive the inferior. Millions 
of copies of the Bible and of Shakespeare 
are sold every year. 
* * * 








Speaking of Shakespeare: Professor E. 
'E. Stoll, of the University of Minnesota, 
one of the most distinguished Shake- 
spearean scholars, has just produced a 
slender book called Shakespeare's Young 
Lovers. I am immensely impressed by 
the manner in which the young girls in 
Shakespeare’s plays are in these brilliant 
pages presented to the reader. Let me 
parenthetically warn all those who take 
up this work, allured by its title, not to be 
| discouraged by the first ten pages; the 
book opens with a discussion of views 
that for the average man are not inter- 
esting. But once one is over this hurdle, 


b f-vel ar. Vaeltialo me. Vigu @elaleliilelal-te| 
ol am Aol] am Gleliihicla: 


the chapters flow along as smoothly as a 

| Shakespeare, like nearly all the great 

English poets, was a thorough Romantic; 

yet, like the English people, he had sound 

H () | ( F | practical man, made a fortune out of his 
plays, and bought the best house in Strat- 

CHICAGO scenery is romantic and the events im- 

Rebbe a probable, the people are astoundingly 
‘interesting college undergraduate who 

ever lived. And with a sure sense for 


running stream. 
/commonsense. He was an eminently 
STREET AT MONROE ford. Thus in his plays, although the 
. ‘real; Hamlet, for example, is the most 
those things that are eternal, instead of 
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May I Suggest — 


By William Lyon Phelps 


writing about ideas in politics and in re- 
ligion that were current in his day and 
generation, Shakespeare wrote about love, 
ambition, jealousy, hatred, revenge, 
which are in every day and every gener- 
ation. Nothing could be less “true to 
life” than Rosalind in the Forest of Ar- 
den or Miranda on the enchanted island; 
but Rosalind and Miranda are Real Girls. 
* * * 

The new novel by Dr. A. J. Cronin, 
of Scotland (who is now at Hollywood), 
is called The Citadel, and I like it sev 
eral hundred times better than the novel 
that made his reputation, Hatter’s Castle. 
That story was such an accumulation of 
horrors that it was more like a nightmare 
than real life; thus it did not distress me 
any more than a bad dream. But The 
Citadel is a good story well told; and th¢ 
married life of the young physician and 
his lovely spouse is altogether charming. 

Dr. Cronin has been accused of taking 
Hatter’s Castle from a novel that killed 
its author and almost killed its readers, 
The House with the Green Shutters; an 
of taking The Citadel from Sinclait 
Lewis’s powerful story Arrowsmith 
There is not a word of truth in either ot 
these accusations. The first two books 
are alike in almost unrelieved gloom; but 
there are plenty of others with a simila: 
atmosphere. The second two books deal 
to a certain extent with the commercial 
ization of medicine; but there is no spe 
cific resemblance. The love of money is 
almost a universal passion, and many 
physicians are afflicted with it as they ar 
with the more ignoble and less rewarding 
passion, of jealousy; but Dr. Cronin, him 
self a physician, is proud of his profession, 
as he has every right to be. I never make 
cheap remarks against physicians, because 
whenever I am sick I consult one. 

* * * 

Here are two new books on music, 
written by experts. Lawrence Gilman, 
the famous music critic of the New York 
Herald-Tribune, has produced a volume 
called Wagner’s Operas. I am glad to 
say this is not a collection of synopses ot 
the librettos or a collection of spicy stories 
of the man Wagner’s life in the world. 
It is rather an appreciation of the works 
of genius he wrote for the operatic stage, 
an illuminating series of criticisms. 

The thing I like most about Mr. Gil 
man is this: although a_ professional! 
critic, and writing out of an abundance 
of actual knowledge, the book is wildly, 
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A leading scholar of Shake- 
speare (top) 1s Professor E. E. 
Stoll (left), of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, author of 
Shakespeare’s Young Lovers 
... Lawrence Gilman (right), 


New 
critic, 


York 





writes an 





Herald- Tribune 


appreciation 


of the music of Wagner (top). 


passionately enthusiastic. Repeated hear- 
ings of Wagner's operas (he has heard 
Tristan and Isolde 197 times) have not 
dulled the edge of his appreciation. 
Familiarity breeds contempt only in con- 
temptible minds. Goethe said the chief 
requisite of a good critic should be en- 
thusiasm. 

The other book, written by a profes- 
sional critic who is also one of the best 
American composers of grand opera, 
Deems Taylor, is called Of Men and 
Music. It is a collection of short essays, 
many of them spoken over the radio, 
many of them written for periodicals, 
and all of them enlivened by humor and 
understanding. It is continuously enter- 
taining, and filled with commonsense. 
Here is a creative musical composer writ- 
ing about music in a way that the ordi- 
nary man, whose only knowledge of 
music comes from listening to it, can 
both understand and enjoy. 

* * * 

I have stopped reading books about 
Russia and about Spain and about Fascism 
and about Communism and about Euro 
pean politics, both because the situations 
described in these books are changing 
with such rapidity that the books are 
valuable even as a calendar for one month 
is valuable; and also because nearly all 
writers on these subjects are biased by 
their own partisan feelings. Propagandist 
novels like Europa, which sold over 
100,000 copies two years ago, are as dead 
as Queen Anne; so that the author of 
that particular messy book, in the en- 
deavor to “hit °em again in the same 


spot,” finds his sequel attracting no at 
tention at all. 
We learn nothing from the formal 


statements issued officially by various 
Governments, for the morality of Govern 
ments 1s so far below the morality of the 
average businessman that no sensible per 
son believes any of their pronouncements, 
oflensive 


I do not know which is more 


wir sancti 


their obvious greed or t 


monious hypocrisy. 
however, a charming book 


written about Spain by a 


There is, 


very charming 


nun, Sister M. Monica. It is called And 
Then the Storm. She is a scholar who 
took her Ph.D. in special research. She 


went to Spain to study in the libraries, 
archives, and manuscripts, and left in the 
1936. 


Summer of Her book, written in 


the calm style of the true scholar, filled 
with love of learning and love for man 
kind, gives a beautiful picture of life in 
Spain while the black storm clouds were 
rising. 
* * - 

Isabel Wilder (sister of Thornton Wil 
der) in her new novel, called Let Winter 
Go, tells an interesting and honestly real- 


istic story of life in a contemporary co 


educational university. She has studi 
ously avoided sensational effects, yet she 
is never dull. I read the book with 


steady attention because the characters 


are interesting and the events seemed 


real. And then, anyhow, I like all books 
(except vulgar ones) describing academic 
life. 
* _ * 
A fine book on literary criticism has 
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means ih, Ce 


and flowers express the heart-felt 
welcome we extend to Brother Rotarians 
Come before or after the San Francisco 
Convention. Enjoy the beouties and 
countless attractions in these mid-Pacific 
isles. All sports eternal sunshine, soft 
trade breezes call enticingly to those 


seeking new scenes... new jays in living! 


Sailings will be heavy in early spring, 


early! 


so book your steamer passage 


TOURIST BUREAU 
or our office > Main § 


714 W. Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles, Ca 
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A-l 


Composition Company 


211 W. WACKER DRIVE e CHICAGO 


Phone Central 3173 





The Largest Selection of Modern 


Type Faces in the Middle West 











New Ways to New Markets! 


| Pats me build a brand new sales prese 
tation for your business throug! id 

vertisement letters, broadside ! 

written in words warm, friendly 

ing, action-impelling Pithys I 

productive copy that gets what 

after' Live new selling plar T 

cluded as xtra measure Tell 

you wish to accomplish 1 

tell you ‘‘how.’’ No oblig: 


ERNEST F. GARDNER 














3706-RM Broadway Kansas City, Mo 
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YOUR ANSWER TO THE QUESTION 
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Please “do your bit.” Send 
one dollar or more... 
whatever you can afford. 
We believe in after years | 
you will say with millions of others, | 
that it was the best investment you 
ever made... to insure the protection 
of happy childhood .... and to help 
those now afflicted with that dread 
disease— Infantile Paralysis. 





COMMITTEE FOR THE 

CELEBRATION OF THE 

PRESIDENT’S BIRTHDAY 

Please mail your contribution to 
KEITH MORGAN, Chairman 

$0 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Every penny . . . 100% of all you send goes directly to 
the Foundation. 











just appeared from the hand of Mary M. 
Colum (Mrs. Padraic Colum), who is 
herself one of the most scholarly and 
most vital literary critics in America. It 
is called From These Roots and is an 
attempt to show how the literature of 
1937 had its origins, its beginnings, and 
its development. The hero of the work 
is the 18th Century German Lessing, 
who was, I think, the greatest critic of 
modern times. Talk about creative criti- 
cism! So far as was humanly possible, 
German literature owes its existence to 
one man—Lessing. This book shows 
how such things could be and were; and 
thoughtful readers, whether they agree 
with Mrs. Colum’s conclusions or not, 
will be interested in considering the 
sources of modern literature. 
* ad * 

A book written for children, but which 
will charm readers of every time of life, 
is Greek Journey, by the present Ameri- 
can Minister to Greece, Lincoln Mac- 
Veagh, and his wife, Margaret. Any 
man or woman who has ever been in 
Greece will be flooded with reminiscent 
delight by these pages both in the print 
and in the bewitching illustrations; and 
everyone who has not been in Greece will 
feel like packing up and starting thither. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lewis put their children 
and their baggage in a Ford car and set 
out gaily from Athens; they had any 
amount of fun and they learned the his- 
tory of Greece in the various places where 
it was made. Although I have had only 
one sojourn in Greece, this book made me 
homesick for that enchanted land on the 
Mediterranean. 

* * * 

And now, for those who are not de- 
lighted with the “tough guy” novels, 
filled as they are with obscenities, and 
yet continually beslobbered with super- 
lative gush by many reviewers, let me 
suggest a new book of literary criticism 
written by a scholar who seriously and 
dispassionately considers a number of our 
popular novelists, Ernest Hemingway, 


Author and literary critic Mary M. 
Colum (lef*); novelist Isabel Wil- 


der, who writes of university life. 
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Farrell, and six or seven others. This 
book is called Lucifer at Large, and is 
by Professor C. John McCole. 

It is high time such a book should ap- 
pear; no one can complain that the pro- 
fessor is unfair to these popular novelists, 
for he gives full credit to some features 
of their compositions. But it was high ; 
time that the general attitude toward lite, 





toward humanity, and toward funda- = 


mental virtues displayed by these men 
should be seriously examined. 
these writers are not only destructive, 
they are really self-destructive; if men 
and women are of absolutely no impor 
tance in the scheme of things, then they 
You can 
have tragedy only when there was a 
possibility of something splendid; there 
can be a fall only from a certain height. 
The writers discussed in this book are 
aptly described by the phrase “falling 


from the floor.” 
* * ~ 


Because 


are not worth writing about. 


A good detective novel is Dead Men 
Are Dangerous, by Garnett Weston. 

Some day I think I should give my 
Rotarian readers a list of essential ret 
erence books. They do not belong to 
literature, but they are essential guide 
books to literature, language, history, and 
life. For the moment I greet with joy 
the new edition of Bartlett's Familiar 
Ouotations. It is the 11th edition, greatly 
enlarged and rearranged, with an intro- 
duction by Christopher Morley. And a 
new supplement to the (British) Diction- 
ary of National Biography has just ap 
peared, dealing with the years 1922-1939. 
These books are part of the furniture of 
my house. 


* * * 


Books mentioned, their publishers and prices: 


Bioaraphy of the Bible. E. S. Bates. Simon & 
Schuster. $2.—Shakespeare’s Young Lovers. Ff 
E. Stoll. Oxford University Press. $2.—Th 
Citadel. A. J. Cronin. Little, Brown. $2.50 
Wagner’? Operas. Lawrence Gilman. Farrar & 
Rinehart. $2.50.—Of Men and Music. Deems 
Taylor. Simon & Schuster. $3.50.—And Then thy 
Storm. Sister M. Monica. Scribners. $2.50 
Let Winter Go. Isehel Wilder. Coward McCan: 
$2.—From These Roots. Mary Colum. Scribners 
$3.50.—Greek Journey. Lincoln and Margaret 
MacVeagh. Dodd, Mead. $2.—Lucifer at Lara 
C. J. McCole. Longmans, Green. $3.—Dea 
Men Are Dangerous. Garnett Weston. 
$2.—Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations. llth « 
Edited by Christopher Morley. Little, Brown. $5 
—LDictionary of National Biography. Oxford Uni 
versity Press. $10.50. 
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Answers to Kiver-to-Kiver 

Questions on Page 57 

. Medicine. 

. A wheel. 

. 420 feet. 

. Moral, legal, financial. 

. John Dewey. 

. Personnel complaints on the West 
Coast. 

. Married life of a physician. 

. Grand Junction, Colo. 

. Marco Polo. 
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Helps for the Club Program Makers 





Special Emphasis “Weeks” 
for Club Programs 
When a Rotary Club knows that 


other Rotary Clubs around the Rotary world, 
ing a given 


many 


perhaps all of them, are consider 


subject during the same week, there is added 


interest in that subject. During the re- 
mainder of this Rotary year, five special 
emphasis “weeks” will be observed by many 
Rotary Clubs. They are: 

Tue Rorartan Week (fourth week in 

January). 
Theme: Rotary’s Magazine. 
Anniversary Week (fourth week in 


February). 
Theme: International Friendship. 
Vocational Service Week (third week in 
March). 
Theme: Observing Correct 
4s Both Buy rs and Sellers. 
Boys’ and Girls’ Week (fourth week in 
April). 
Theme: Boys and Girls and Rotaruns. 
Rotary Discussion Week (first 
May). 
Theme: What Is the 
It is hoped that all Rotary Clubs will join 


Standards 


week in 


) 


Future of Rotary 


in simultaneous discussion of these topics. 











The following reading references are 
based on Planning Club Meetings in Ad- 
1937-38 (Form No. 251) issued 
from the Secretariat of Rotary Interna- 
tional, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Ill. The supplementary references may be 
obtained from your local public library or 
by writing to the individual State Library 
Commissions. 


vance, 


te a 
% as 


THIRD WEEK (FEBRUARY )—Em- 
ployees—A Firm’s Best Assets ( Vocational 
Service). 

From Tue Rorarian- 


Labor Union Responsibility (debure) 
Sokolsky and William Green. This issue, 


George E. 
page 20. 


Taming Waterfront ‘Beefs.’ Farnswoith Crow 
der. This issue, page 25. ' 

WwW rk Men Work Well. Edward J. Barcalo. Sept., 

Three. Way Fairness. Editorial. Apr., 1937. 


Don’t Like It? Get Your Hat! Ward Macauley. 


Feb., 1937. 

An English Profit-Sharing Experiment. Lewel- 
lyn Lewis. Jan., 1937 

Playing Fair with Employees. Leslie L. Lewis. 


Dec., 1936. 
Personal Personnel Problems. 
der. Nov., 1936 


Farnsworth Crow- 


Other Magazines— 
What I Learned in Europe This Summer. Frank 
Knox. Commerce. Aug., 1937 
The Responsibility of a Trade Union. John Hil- 
ton Atlantic Monthly. WNov., 1937 
Labor and the Law. Robert H. Jackson. Vital 
Speeches. Sept., 1937. 
Book s— 
Labor’s Fight for Power. George E. Sokolsky. 
Doubleday, Doran. 1934. $1. 
Getting Things Done in Business. [Everett B. 
Wilson. McGraw-Hill. 1937. $2.50. Useful 


chapters on problems of personne! and methods. 
Sopemolegy of Selecting Employees. Donald A. 
aaird. McGraw-Hill. 1937. $4. Practical ad- 
vice from a ROTARIAN author. 
wapeicey of Human Relations for Executives. 


J. Rosenstein. McGraw-Hill. 1936. $2.50. 
The National Labor Relations Act. W. H. 
Spencer. University of Chicago Press. 1937. $1. 


Pamphlets and Papers— 


From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
Employees—A Firm’s Best Assets. No. 526 
Suggestions for a Program on Employer-Em- 

ployee Relations. No. 521 


FOURTH WEEK (FEBRUARY)—Inter- 
national Friendship (International Service). 
I. Making Friends in Other Countries 


From Tue Rorartan 

‘Can’t Rotary Do Something?’ Chesley R. Perry. 
This issue, page 7 

You Can Travel If You Want To. William La- 
Varre his issue, page 17 

Friends—Alien and Countrymen. Henry Albert 
__Phillips This issue, page 37 

The Human Side of Travel. Sisley Huddleston 
Mar 1936 

Travel Not a Cure-All. Editorial May, 1937. 

Travelling with Your Head. Hendrik Willem 
van Loon May, 1935 


Other Magazir 


I Travel to See People. 
Housekeeping 
Pamphlets and Papers— 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
Action . . . to Unite Mankind. <A folder out 
lining SIX appropriate programs for Rotary An 


Good 


Channing Pollock 
Aug 1937 


niversary ee 
II. World Peace and Human Nature 
From Tur Rorartan 
Does Human Nature Change? John Dewey. This 
issue, page 8 
Is Man Improving? Abbé Ernest Dimnet. Dec 
1937 
Other Magazines 
Civilization in Our Time. G. Glasgow. Contem 
porary Review une 1937 
Books— 
Man the Unknown. Alexis Carrel. Hart 1936 


$3.50 A world-famous scientist dis¢ 
we know of man and how he may be improved 
Out of the Night. Herman J. Mulle Vanguard 
Press 1936 $1.50 
Pamphlets and Pap 


isses what 


Reprinted from Tur Rorartas 
In Search of Peace; The Views of Five Men. 
Containing articles by Henry Morton Robinson 
Sir George Paish, Salvador de Madariaga, Cordell 
Hull, and Sir Arthur Salter 1 to 19 copies, 10x 
20 to 99, Sc; 100 to 999, 4c; over 1,000, 3x 


ROTARIAD 
Rotary International 


of Interna 


from TH 
From the Secretariat otf 
Rotary As a Force in the Creation 
tional Friendship. No. 718 
What Is Rotary’s Role in the Development of 
International Understanding? 
Human Nature, Human Behavior, 
No. 741 
How Can the People of the Weeld Achieve Uni- 
versal Disarmament? No 


available 


end Rot: arians. 


SECOND WEEK (MARCH)—What Is 
Individual Citizen’s Responsibility for 
Good Government? (Community Service.) 

From Tue Rotarian 
One-House Legislatures? lebate Yes— 
George W Norris lo—. Arthur Meigher 


Jan., 1938 


Scenes Shift: The Play Goes On. Bruce Barton 
Feb 1936 
‘I’m Glad I Ran for Office.” Joshua D’ Esposito 
Nov 1934 
Other Magazine 
Distinguishing Marks of the Good Citizen. W 
Myer Journa of the Nation Educational 
Asitriatio n Sept 1936 


Books- - 
Bulwark of the Republic. Burton J. Hendrick 
Little Brown 1937 $3.75 a cvekaae et olak 
150-year-old story of the Cor 
United States 
Citizenship. 


titution of the 


Henry Noble Sherwood Bobbs- Mer 


rill 1936 A simple, well ganized explana 
tion of the duties of a citizen 

Faith of an Englishman. Sir Edward William 
Macleay Macmillan 1937 $5 A patriotic 
Briton tells why |! ipports his Government 

Intelligence in Politics. Max Ascoli Nortor 

4. $2.90 An enthusiastic appraisal of the 

United States Government by a ‘foreigner 

Which Way France? Alexander Werth Harper 


1937. $3 Survey of recent trends in France by 
the Paris correspondent of the Manchester Guard 
san 


Pamphlets and Papers— 
From the Secretariat of Rotary Inte 


What Is the Individual Citizen’s Responsibility 
for Good Government? No. 630 


THIRD WEEK any Ee Should 
Work Both Ways (Vocation Service 


Week in Rotary). 


rnational: 


From Tue Rotartan— 
On Glorifying the Grouch. George Ade, with 
reply by J. Knight Willy Sept., 1937 
Practical Charity ‘round the Corner. Charles A. 
Dostal. Sept 1937 
ves a Difference If—. John R. Tunis Nov., 
we Sell Service. R. S. Francis, Jr July, 1937 
My Customer, Right or Wrong! John B. Brom- 


field. Feb., 193 
Pamphlets and Papers— 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
Te Should Work Both Ways. No. 527 





INTERNATIONAL 
Pre-programs for 
ROT ARY CLU BS 


Three- minute k on each of the 79 polit | avi 
sions united in R tary Interesting facts concerning the 
country, the peo nd the flag. Samples of mot 


ographs will be FREE to any club 


E. RICHMOND 


J 
4175 Charnelton St Eugene, 


JUNIOR GONG—$5.00 


For smaller clubs Same 
tiful lines and rich mellow 
as our large gong, 8” high 
plete with emblem gavel 
cover —$5.00 
r lags—Banners—Badges—F avors— 
Souvenirs—and All Club Supplies 
Have You Our Catalogue? 
“Old Glory” Manufacturing Co. 
503 S. Wells St.. Chicago, Il. 


Oregen 





beau 

tones 

Con 
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se * 
Rotary Supplies 
for every occasion 
Write for Catalogue ‘‘R-3’’ 
The Russell-Hampton Company, Inc. 


325 West Madison Street Chicago, Ul. 


WHAT IS CONGRESS DOING? 
The most reliable answer to this question wil 
be found in the famous WHALEY-EATON 
SERVICE, weekly Amer 
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Change to THE STANDARD WASHING 
TON AUTHORITY for your vita nf it 
Your private and business interests d ry le 
best.  iepatorere attord a substitute for la 


and experience 
Write for a sa nple copy of th current Amer 
can I etter 

WHALEY-EATON SERVICE 

The Standard Washing 

Munsey Building—Washington. D. C 


At es 
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ROTARIANS 
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© veTIfN a 


sing the praises of New 
York’s Hotel Roosevelt. | 
They know from experi- 
ence that Roosevelteomfort 
is worthy of the highest 
praise. They know, too, 
that at The Roosevelt they 
are assured of the finest 


accommodations in one of 
the most convenient loca- 
tions New York has to of- 
fer. Rates from $5 daily. 


Guy Lombardo and his Royal Cana- 
dians play for dinner and supper | 
dancing nightly in the Roosevelt Grill. 
L ble 
. 


ROOSEVELT 


MADISON AVENUE 
AT 45th STREET 
NEW YORKh 
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TURN LEAD 
INTO GOLD 


Free Book 
TellsHow 


HIS remark- 

able book 
tells a startling 
story of wood- 
pencil waste and 
how it is being 
averted in more 
than 4,000 prominent firms with 
AUTOPOINT mechanical pen- 
cils, leads and erasers under 
simple control plan. Savings of 
$1 a year per employee, in mate- 
rial costs alone, are not uncom- 
mon! Other savings amount to 
even more... economies in employee 
time, increased efficiency, and writing 
ease! Send for this unusual book to- 
day. Free sample pencil on request. 
Correspondence invited from overseas mer- 
chants equipped to act as distributors or sales 
representatives to wholesalers, retailers and 
premium buyers 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY, Dept. R-2 
1801 Foster Ave., Chicago, lil. 


iF OM WRITE ITS EASIER WiTH 
e 








“The B Better Pencil 








Home of 
CHICAGO ROTARY CLUB 
for 15 Years 


Rotarians from many climes always make the 
Hotel Sherman their home when in Chicago 
WORLD-RENOWNED 
RESTAURANTS 


Chicago Rotary Club Luncheons every 
Tuesdey et 12:15. A real Rotary welcome 





HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


SURE TO VISIT———- 


COLLEGE INN 


“CHICAGO'S BRIGHTEST SPOT” 











——ROTARY TALKS—— | 

We have prepared a reference file of selected talks 
en Rotary for different purposes. A real buy. 

We write speeches on any subject and have special 
low rates for Rotary officers or other speakers called 
on regularly. 

NEW JOKES AND TIMELY FACTS for 
speakers, mailed monthly, $5.00 a year. 

A complete Rotary Ladies’ Night program, 

National Reference Library | 
303 Schofield Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio | 


public 


$5.00. 














Made with genuine Havana 
tobacco. Order them direct- 

ly from the Factory <a 
Address: Marti 69. P.DEL RIO, CUBA 
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I. THE front rank of present-day Asiatic ex- 
plorers is Sven Hedin, who at 20 took him- 
self from his homeland of Sweden, where he 
was born in 1865, to explorations in Persia (now 
Iran) and Mesopotamia. 
While attached to King 
Oscar’s Embassy to Persia's 
Shah, he conducted explora- 
tions into Turkestan’s far 
reaches, and in 1893 trekked 
across the Asiatic Continent 
and the Tib@fan plateau to 
Peking, China. Since, his 
expeditions along the route 
of the old Silk Road have 
added immeasurably to the 
scientific knowledge of the area, a part of which 
he discusses in Rediscovering the Silk Road. 
Honored by his own and other Governments, a 
member of the Swedish Academy, he has written 
many volumes, the most recent of which, The 
Silk Road, is now in the hands of his American 
publisher. . . . Cited as one who has empha- 
sized “the significant problems of individual and 
social growth,” John Dewey, Does Human 
Nature Change?, is an American educator whose 
Pro- 





Crowder 


fame has leaped boundary and coast lines. 
fessor of philosophy at Columbia University for 
over three decades, he has stirred his followers 
to a militant faith in democracy through his 
teaching and his voluminous writings. Among 
his recent works is Leberalism and Soctal Action. 
Listing him as a member are the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, the American Psychological 
Association, the American Philosophical Society. 
* 7 * 

Labor Union Responsibility, the debate-of-the- 
month, brings to RorarRiAN readers the views of 
two men who have previously contributed to 
these pages. George E. Sokolsky, who would 
charter trade unions, has since 1917 been a jour- 
nalist and press correspondent on both sides of 
the Atlantic and Pacific—in Europe, the Orient, 
Now residing in the United States, he 
is widely known as an author and _ lecturer. 
Among his recent books is Labor’s Fight for 


America. 


Power. . . . William Green, who affirms that 
unions are now responsible, has since 1924 
headed the American Federation of Labor. His 


career as a labor leader was launched with his 
election as subdistrict president of the United 
Mine Workers of America in 1900, For dis- 
tinguished service in the promotion of industrial 
peace, he was awarded the gold medal of honor 
by the Roosevelt Memorial Association in 1930. 
He is an honorary member of the Rotary Club 
of Coshocton, Ohio. . . . For his background of 
Friends—Alien and Countrymen, Henry Albert 
Phillips can point to a successful career as a 
journalist and author which took him to coun- 
tries throughout Asia and Europe. At the re- 
quest of the Japanese Government he once made 
a study of conditions in Japan, China, Korea, 


W. F. HALL PRINTING CO. 
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Left to right: Contributors Sokolsky, LaVarre, Green, Phillips, Dewey 
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(2) LaVarre; (3) Underwood & Underwood; (5) Aeme 


Manchuria. For a number of years he was 
dramatic feature writer for the New York Sun 
day Herald-Tribune and has written more than 


Leading magazines have 











twoscore photoplays. 
carried his many articles telling of the nations he 
has visited, the interesting people he has met 
* . * 
Chesley R. Perry, ‘Can’t Rotary Do Som¢ 
thing?,’ is Secretary of Rotary Internati 
and as such is the general managing offic 


the whole world-wide organization. For n 
years he edited THe Rorarian. . While 


a Harvard student, William LaVarre mac; 
initial expedition to South America. Since, 
trips to jungle lands have been frequent 
profitable, for he has opened virgin fields 
resources and new veins of commerce. He « 
covered the largest diamond ever mined in t 
Western Hemisphere, promoted British Guia: 
diamond-field developments, published new 
papers, contributed to magazines. He is a |! 
low of the Royal Geographical Society. His 
theme here: You Can Travel If You Want 
. . . Noted as a deep-sea diver and exp! 
John D. Craig, Deep Diving Is Dange) 
but—, has done underwater filming for Ho! 
wood studios, directed photographing of salva; 
operations on sunken ships, developed di 
equipment, explored new uses for helium 
deep-water work. 

* . * 

From coast to coast of the United States | 
Farnsworth Crowder, Taming Water{ 
‘Beefs,’ practiced school teaching, adverti 
journalism, free-lance writing. Often hav. 
pen products appeared 
the columns of THE Ro 
IAN, as well as many ot 
American journals. 
William Lyon Phelps 
once more surveys the n 
books and adds anot 
chapter to his May / S: 
gest—series. Yale Uni 
sity’s professor emeritus 
English literature, he 
member of the Rotary ‘ 
of New Haven, Conn 
Philip Maxwell, For Wives Will Sing, is a 
member of the editorial staff of the Chi 
Tribune and director of its annual Chicagolan: 
Music Festival. Public speaking is his hobb 
(His wife sings.) . . . C. G. Houston, 4 C 
lege That Service Clubs Built, is a former me! 
ber of the Rotary Club of Grand Junction, Co! 
.. . Frank R. Elliott, Indiana University De- 
partment of Journalism staff member, has « 
ducted research in the psychological aspect 
ear and eye reception. He writes here on 7 
vision to Sell? We is a former member of (x 
Rotary Club of Bloomington, Ind. . . . K. K- 
Krueger, Turns the Wheel Has Taken, \ 3 
member of the Rotarian editorial staff. 


Tribune Studio 





Maxwell 
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H.W. FRAMBERG 
VICE PRESIDENT 
HE contribution personalities make to any organization is 
deeply etched in the history of that organization. To ours, Mr. E.L. HICKEY \ 
pe PRESIDENT 1932+1937 ) 
. . . . . . ———$— 
Houser gave his genius for organization. Mr. Hickey ably carried 
on . . . and now the torch has passed to younger hands to perpet- To Photo Engravers: 
uate the spirit of Service that has been the corner stone of this in- If you are not equipped to 
eae , make your own color separa- 
stitution. We are now on the threshold of a new era—After thirty- Sl aa fe a 
tion negatives, tet us make 
five years of continuous service under the same roof, we are mov- them for you the Collodion 
. . E L ls ( W ° S 4 d r 
ing to new quarters to better serve the ever changing demands and pe eee 
your copies; prompt and le 
tempo of those who advertise by the use of illustration. delivery of negatives assured. 
K ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS e PHOTO ENGRAVINGS o COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
: NINE NORTH FRANKLIN ST., COR. MADISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL.  @ TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 7601 


When writing to BARNES-CrosBy COMPANY, please mention “The Rotarian” 
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Thrills in business? Lumbering has 
them, witness the “topper” at work. 


Things to Come | 


‘ Lumbering was the New 
World’s first industry. It is 
still a stout prop. What for- 
ests mean to North Ameri- 
‘ans—to Pacific Coast folk, in 
particular —is told by Ro- 
tarian Charles L. Wheeler, a 
San Francisco shipping and 
lumber executive, in your 
April ROTARIAN. . . . Com- 
merce the Civilizer, writes 
Daniel C. Roper in an article 
by that title, ‘‘softens and 
polishes the manners of men. 
It unites them by one of the 
strongest of all ties—the sup- 
plying of their mutual] wants.” 
... Does a hearty lunch mean 
a heavy afternoon? Yes, an- 
swers Donald A. Laird, well- 
known psychologist, in the 
April issue. “Controls” run in 
his laboratory prove it... . 
A brisk baedeker of San Fran- 
cisco, host to Rotary’s Con- 
vention in June, is Mayor 
Angelo J. Rossi’s description 
of his city, in the forthcoming 
number. ... Will Your Will 
Work? Let Gilbert T. Stephen- 
son help you decide— 


See Your April 


ROTARIAN 









THE ROTARIAN 


Our Readers’ Open Forum 


Presenting interesting letters of comment from the editorial mailbag. 


Wife’s Dangerous Rival 


The travel and shipping articles as weil as 
the cover of the February RorariaAn interested 
me. As a boy, I wanted to see the world and 
did see a great deal of it via the merchant 
marine. 


Made 
get my first job as an ordinary seaman, 


in New York to 


Later 


a “pier head jump” 
secured my “A. B. ticket’ and have sailed as a 
quartermaster and once as a bos’n. The “salt 
water itch’ has never left my feet, but, alas, 
responsibility forces me to disregard it now. I 
occasionally spend some time in New York and 
always reserve a few minutes of my time to 
look at the ships lying at dock in the North or 
Hudson river. My wife considers the sight of 
the “Blue Peter” flying at the masthead of some 
ship as a dangerous rival. 

James D. STaNForD, Rotarian 

Classification: Tires Retailing 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


Coincidence .... 

I have been intending to write you for some 
time relative to the article Sweden Still Has 
Bertil Ohlin 
It has one picture m which I am particularly 
interested. It is rather remarkable that after 


Problems, by [December issue]. 


so many years when a scene flashes before your 


eyes, memories of two decades ago present 
themselves as of yesterday. 

On page 13 are four pictures. The second 
from the top, captioned “Sweden ‘had the good 
fortune to escape the World War,” is the one 
that is so interesting to me. It shows a dough- 
boy sniping at the enemy. The enemy is just 
at the top of the hill in the background in what 
was called a pillbox. You can see the concrete- 
constructed machine-gun nest im the distance, 
the building-like affair just back of the trees at 
the top of the hill. Just above the soldier’s head 
is a window and just around the corner in front 
of him is a door which leads into a room in 
which I think perhaps I was at the time this 
picture was taken. Anyway, we had a first-aid 
station in this room while the boys went over 
the top. We treated and evacuated many seri- 
ously wounded from this station. 

I am enclosing a picture (see right) I took 
of this same scene the morning of November 


1, 1918. 


way of our first-aid station. 


The picture was taken from the door- 
Your picture was 
taken in the afternoon, as the scene faces north 
and the shadows run to the northeast. My pic- 
ture was taken in the morning, as the shadows 


run to the northwest. This is what makes me 





Photo Acme 





believe that your picture was taken in the after- 
noon of the 31st of October and mine the morn 
ing of the first day of November. 
picture home to my _ wife 
Armistice. 


I sent the 
shortly after the 


Dr. ArtHUR C. Woon, Rotarian 
Classification: Dentist 


Farmington, Illinois 


A Great Truth 


May the wife of a Rotarian come back with 
a little helpful suggestion to the author of Fo) 
Wives Will Sing in your February issue, wh 
may have struck upon a great truth? [See als 
this issue. | 
We wives who go in desperately for anything 


page 36, 


promising to restore our vanity are all married 
and have raised a generation to put us in ou: 
places. A story will, perhaps, make this clear 

I was painting(!) in a friend’s studio the 
other day when I became conscious of the 
furious speed with which someone was running 
a typewriter in her doctor-husband’s office below 
us and asked my friend if it were Bob, her 
husband, working so hard. She laughed, an 
affectionate, diverting laugh, she is a Southerner, 
and replied, “Oh, no. It is his secretary. You 
know Bob's rule in life (he is very success 
ful)—never do anything that you can hire som« 
I replied 


one to do for you.” “I suppose,” 


“that is wisdom. A sort of investing in your 
faith in yourself as more valuable to you than 
anything else.” She looked a little sad, | 
thought, and finally said, “He says women’s 
time isn’t worth anything.” 

Mrs. THomas H. RussELu 


New Haven, Connecticut 


Much Being Accomplished 


I have read and read over again the artic! 
‘Can't Rotary Do Something?,’ by Chesley R 
Perry in the February Rotarian. It is a cleat 
and concise statement of what we are driving 
Strange enough, 
Rotarian 


at under the Fourth Object. 
little while 
where says we ought to do something about 


but every some some 

the relations between countries as such. Ot 

course, with the Rotary purpose an individual 

one, as Secretary Perry indicates, much is being 

accomplished. Friends won't fight. If we can 
> 
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The photograph at 
left was taken on 
October 29, 1918. 
Used in December's 
Rorarian, Dr. A. C. 
Wood, Farmington, 
lil., recognized it 
as a scene he had 
“shot” in France 
three days later, 
and had sent home 
at Armistice time. 
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carry the Rotary friendship far enough, 
won't fight and ultimately Governments won't. 
It looks like a long journey, but let’s drive on. 


groups |{ 


Joun T. Symes, Rotarian 


Classification: Commercial Banking 


Lockport, New York 


Nearing Ninety 
| read with interest the article Halfway to | 
Ninety, by William F. McDermott [January 
Rorartan ]. I could not help smiling when I read 
of his getting old at 45, but he has the right 
spirit, and I feel sure he will reach 90. 
I have been a Rotarian for nearly 
and I thought some of those at 45 years of age 
might like to know how a Rotarian feels at 82. 
First, greatest enjoy- | 
ments is attending our Last | 
“which member 


20 years, | 
I would say one of my 
Rotary 
meeting a ballot was taken on 
of our Club got the most out of Rotary,” 
the next high- 


meetings. 


and 


| got the highest vote—24 votes; 


est Was nine-—-so I feel quite complimented, 
even if I did vote for myself! 
Next, I love to travel. I have seen all the 


creat natural wonders of the United States and 


Canada, beautiful Mexico City, and I still plan 


to see Europe. 





I am a druggist, and still active in my store, 


at the for 50 vears 


lovely little city of 
banks of St. Mary’s 
greatest locks in the 


usual long drugstore hours; 
in our 
Marie, on the 
where the 
located. 

I have rarely and I agree with Wil- | 
liam Lyon Phelps when he that “what 
and active is not a balanced 


in the same store 
Sault Ste. 
River, 


world are 


some of 


been ill, 


says 


keeps people alive 
. | 
diet, or regular sleep, or regular anything— | 


what keeps people alive is a continued interest, 


with steady activity.” 


77—and last June we celebrated 


combined 
My 


our 51st wedding 


wife is 
are still very 


“Never look 


anniversary, and 


My philosophy of life is: 


happy. 
back with regret, and never look ahead with 
apprehension or fear, and you will never grow 


old.” 


VentTry R. Conway, Rotarian 





Classification: Retail Druggist 


Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 


Rotarian Rhymster 


I'm in a rhyming mood 
today, 
And so I'll 
that way. 
Our Secretary said at nocn, 
“Write the editors, and do 
it soon. 

Tell them about our mag- 
azine, 

For programs based on it 
are keen.” 


write to you 





“You're it, 
Today I want you to pinch hit. 

Push THe Rotarian today, 

You'll have aplenty you can say.” 


Now President Ed had said, 


So stepped I up unto “the plate,” 
And how I ate and ate and ate. 
We all can pinch hit at the table— 
No urging there—we all are able. 


But magazines—what can I do? 
What is there I can say that’s new? 
The best thing I have ever found 
Is just to pass ROTARIANS ‘round. 
I've kept my papers in a file, 
Reread them, too, once in a while. 
I like them best on second look, 

















BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


COLLEGE-COEDUCATION AL 














OWN Mita Miltlawy Academy 
PACIFIC BEACH e San Diego 
California 


Point of the West’’ 
school, with a personalized system, 
live."* Finest facilities on west coast. 
Christian staff. Junior School—High 
School. R.0.T.C.—Catalog. 


John E. Brown, 


“West since 1910. A non-profit 
‘*training youth to 
Exceptional 
School—Prep 


LL.D., President 








MILFORD | 


A COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL where each 
boy’s program (studies and extra-curriculum | 
is adapted to his abilities and needs. Small } 
classes Lower School for boys 12 to 15 } 


3oys admitted during January and February 


Catalogue 


CARLETON COLLEGE 


Northfield, Minnesota 
Donald J. Cowling, President 
A co-educational liberal arts college 

offering twenty-six dep 
ments, including biography and inter 
national relations; SOO students from 28 
states and foreign countries: 70 faculty 
members trained in the American 
and foreign universities. 


courses in 


best 


lor information address 


Dr. H. G. Kiemme 
Assistant to the President 4 Leighton Hall 








Paul D. Shafer, Ph.D. (Yale), Headmaster 
Milford, Connecticut 
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High School and Junior College 
Every Boy Rides 


R:0.7.C. 





MILITARY 












ARINC) BT 5 Colo) ary 
~ PHOTO-ENGRAVING 





Expert Instruction—Long Experience Commer 
cial Engraving & Teaching—All Branches; Film 
Wet Plate, 3-Color, Camera, Etching, Finishing 
BenDay. Fully equipped. Low Cost 


P. O. Box 510 R, Effingham, I. 








INSTITUTE 
COL. 0. C. PEARSON, Superintendent 














Box R ROSWELL, NEW MEXICO 





BUSINESS 











GIRLS’ SCHOOL 











GREENBRIER COLLEGE 


In Allegheny Mountains—Near White Sulphur 


Springs. Elevation 2300 Feet. 
For young women. Junior College and college pre- 
paratory. Graduates admitted to colleges or unt- 
versities accepting certificates. Founded 1812. Art, 
Music, Dramatic Art, Secretarial. Recreational and 
Social Activities. Modern fireproof dormitory Flat 
rate $750. For catalog, address: French W. Thomp- 


son, D.D., Pres., Dept. S, Lewisburg, W. Va 











Ee © K E R 
COLLEGE 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION . . 

SECRETARIAL .. . ACCOUNTING 
College wide irses nal 
( Dp 4 , tion ¢ P q. 


50 years’ service in placing graduates 


WORCESTER, MASS. 





NICHOLS JUNIOR COLLEGE 


PRESENTS A 


Cultural College of Business Administration 





DIETETICS 








of DIETETICS 


James L. Conrad, Pres 


AND 
EXECUTIVE TRAINING 
International Clientele Restricted Enrollment 


DUDLEY, MASS. 
ROTARY SCHOLARSHIPS 





Provides a Fascinating Profession 


SPECIAL SCHOOL 





for the Modern Girl 
Complete and comprehensive one-year course in Dietetics 
comprising thorough instruction in Nutrition, Food Chemis- | 
try, Institution Management, Scientific Food Preparation | 
and Cooking. Graduates qualify for positions in hotels, | 
restaurants, schools, hospitals, steamships, institutions, | 
etc. Free Placement Service. Request Bulletin 3.3 


Occupational 


For PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 
YOUTH 


Rehabilitation—Education—Recreation Program 
Staff of highly experienced personnel, including 
graduate and registered Physiotherapist nurse and 


Therapist: Beautiful PACKARD 


W. H. Evert, Director | MANOR Estate. Chautauqua Lake, New York 

660 Madison Avenue, New York City Address: Mrs. Heath deMarko, Chautauqua, 
Tel. REgent 4-2207 | - = : : 
N. Y¥. Telephone Chautauqua 2-105. 








AVIATION 









GREAT FUTURE! 


Specializing in Aeronautical Engineering and 
Master Mechanics ...Ne Flying Involved. 
Demand for trained aircraftsmen in Southern Califor- 
nia is increasing and already exceeds supply. Curtiss- 
Wright Technical Insticute, Aviation’s foremost and 
oldest school, is located in heart of this activity BS 
- Graduates are obtaining immediate em- ont, doc 

ployment. MAIL COUPON NOW! 


designing and eng 


CURTISS-WRIGHT 


Major 


TECHNICAL INSTITUTE Air 


MAJOR © ¢ 


AEROMAUTICAL A 
EMGINEERING 


POST GaanuATE 
imGintenina 





C.C. MOSELEY, Pres 


Terminal, 





MOSELEY, President, Curtin 


Wright Techaccal laseorwce 





i, Glendale, Colforass 


© thew! obligates plese vemd me catalog and isformatvon om the comrum | awe hmteads 
MAJOR CAREER COURSES 

08 MASTER Comptere con ee) 

MECHAMICS carce ° neimienence 

' im 

cering modern » , ding at work, 
SUPPLEMENTARY COURSES 

toa Genmtuun. 

encore . O OMe STYOY Peper vow oe + Dahan tre 


ident, Grand Central 
Glendale (Los Angeles) Calif. 
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See 


Glacier Park 


and the evergreen 


Pacific Northwest 


en route to or from 


San Francisco 


@ There is much to 
be seen if you go to or from San 
Francisco via Great Northern Rail- 
way. There’s Glacier National Park 
—the Pacific Northwest: Spokane, 
Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, Victoria 
and Vancouver, Mt. Baker National 
Forest and Mt. Rainier National Park 
—3 great dams, Ft. Peck, Grand 
Coulee and Bonneville. Stop-overs 
can be arranged anywhere. Also 
low cost all-expense tours in Glacier 
Park and its neighbor, Waterton 
Lakes Park in the Canadian Rockies. 


For full particulars, write 


A. J. DICKINSON 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 762, Great Northern Railway 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Route of the | 
Empire Builder 


When writing, please mention “The Rotarian” 











And so I bind them in a book. 


Of many features, look at ten, 
Suggested I unto the men; 

And tell us which you like the best; 
Some other time vote on the rest. 
There's BOOK SELECTIONS, and DEBATE, 
And TRAVELS, SPORTS right up to date, 
And if you wish PROGRAMS to see, 
You turn at once to sixty-three. 

The WORK WITH BOYS is always good, 
And SCIENCE can be understood, 

The articles on BUSINESS, too, 

And ROTARY NEWS—yves, really new. 
The INTERNATIONAL NEWS and PEACE— 
We hope those talks will never cease. 
Or do you like the PICTURES best? 
They're full of life and fun and zest. 


Consider just one feature even, 
Read the DEBATES in Thirty-seven, 
Where Yes and No sides 
both are given. 4% ' Ves 
The Finger Printing? JN é 
Front-Page Crime? wy 
Abolish Bridge?—it takes 
such time. 
Abolish Frats? 
Wheat Crop? 
Broadcast the Trials?— 
They'll never stop. 


) 





Insure 


Cod peratives — smile or 
frown? 

The College? —Big or Little Town? 

A Secretary of War and Peace? 

The Home—disintegrate? increase? 

How wide a range, those questions show. 

Who reads them all, some facts will know. 

Now R—J—Z—, do you remember 

The best thing published in December? 

And Brother Z—praised all the rest 

But said he liked the statues best, 

Of people who were only dreamed, 

Who never lived, but only seemed, 

Like Peter Pan, and Tell, and Puck, 

And Minnehaha, Tom, and Huck, 

For after all the things ideal 

May prove to be most truly real. 


Next Virgil, you are new and keen, 

What pleased you most of all you've seen 
In January magazine? 

And Brother Virgil hardly knew— 
So many facts, so clear, so true, 

Fine articles on farms, and boys, 

On legislatures, books, and toys; 

He thought it strange abroad to roam 
And find most accidents in the home. 
T he 
T he 
The 
The 
The 


These all send people to their grave. 


deadly bath tub, slippery floor, 
open window, half-closed aoor, 
crumpled rug that hides a tear, 
missing handrail on the stair, 
old, old pills one tried to save— 


So brother editors, that’s the way 
We tried to stress Rorarian DAY. 
The men all like the magazine, 
Attractive dress, and contents clean, 
And all the men intend to read it, 
For all admit they really need it. 


Homer KinGsLey Esricnt, Rotarian 
Classification: Literature, Prose 
Baldwin, Kansas 


Cartoons by J. C. Sara 
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How to see 


TWICE 


AS MUCH 
on your trip to 
San Francisco 


It's as simple as A,B, C 


A. We have Four Scenic Routes to San 
Francisco: 

Sunset Route via New Orleans, the 
romantic Old South, Southern Arizona 
and Los Angeles. 

OveRLAND Route straight across mid- 
continent; the shortest way to San 
Francisco. 

Go.LpeEN State Route from Chicago 
threugh the middle west, El Paso (Juarez, 
Carlsbad Caverns National Park), 
Southern Arizona and Los Angeles. 
Suasta Route connecting with north- 
ern lines and cutting through the Pacific 
Northwest to San Francisco. 


B. Go on one of these routes and re- 
turn on another one. 


fl Result: You see TWICE AS MUCH 
of the West as you would by going and 
returning on the same route. You ride 
the West's finest trains. 





Everybody should see New Orleans 


WRITE TODAY for our well illustrated 
booklet, How to See the Whole Pacific 
Coast. O. P. Bartlett, Dept. RO-3, 310 


South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, II. 


Southern Pacific 


THE WEST’S GREATEST 
TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 
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